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Above: NO JOB PROBLEM FOR THEM. These 
three (left to right), Rozhok, Kanevsky and 
Gruzinov, former workers, have just graduated 
from the Dniepropetrovsk Mining Institute. 
Kanevsky has been appointed assistant manager 
of a factory, and Rozhok and Gruzinov —assis- 
tant chief engineers of a trust and mine, respec- 
tively 


WEEK BY WEEK 


Right: RECREATION CENTER. A new club 
for Stalingrad power station workers 


Right, below: IMPORTANT POST FOR LEAD- 

ING STAKHANOVITE. F. I. Lashtoba, mine 

driller, deputy to the Supreme Soviet of the 

USSR, initiator of the Stakhanov movement in 

the Krivorog mines, has been appointed manager 
of the Artemovsk Mine Administration 


Below: HE’S MOSCOW’S CHAMPION GYM- 

NAST. A. P. Koltanovsky, winner of the recent 

Moscow gymmastics contest, was awarded the 
title of Master of Sport 


Soviet creative workers are encouraged in 
every way to give the people the best of th 
talents. Here are some of the men who were 
recently honored with Government Orders by 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR jor their outstanding work in the jilms 
“Lenin in October,” ‘Peter I’? and “The Rich 
Brite.”' 

In the photos—Alexei Tolstoi, author of the 
historical novel and scenario of Peter / (left); 
A. Y. Kapler, author of the scenario of Lenin 
In October {below left, in circle); N. K. Simonov, 
who enacted the role of Peter | in the film of the 
ame name (bottom row, left); I. A. Pyrev, re- 
seur of The Rich Bride (bottom row, right) 
and B. V. Shchukin, who played the part of 
Lenin in Lenin In October (tight)— 
received the Or- 
der of Lenin. 
N. K. Cherkas- 
sov, who took 
the part of Pe- 
ter’s son Alexei 
(bottom row, 
center) received 
the Order of the 
Red Banner of 

Labor 


Left: Outstand- 
ing people of the 
Soviet Union 
receive large bat- 
ches of corres- 
pondence from 
their fellow- 
citizens, who 
wish ‘to congra- 
tulate them on 
their achieve- 
ments, impart to 
them their own 
experiences, or 
consult them on 
various urgent 
problems of their 
work and daily 
life. Here “are 
just a few of the 
letters daily re- 
ceived by Hero 
of the Soviet 
Union I. D. Pa- 
panin. In one day 
alone Papanin 
received nearly 
1,000 letters 


KIEV HEARS GEORGIAN OPERA IN THE 
UKRAINIAN LANGUAGE. Art is one of the spheres 
in which the fraternity of the peoples of the Soviet 
Union finds vivid expression, Each of the many 
nationalities of the Soviet Land freely shares its 
rich and varied cultural heritage with the others. 
The Georgian opera Daisi, presented in the Ukrain- 
ian language in Kiey, was given an enthusiastic 
reception. Above are Honored Artist of the Ukrain- 
ian SSR Z. M. Gaidai (left) as Maro and M. P. Plato- 
nov in the role of Malkhaz 


Above: CONSTANTLY GROWING. One of the many new 
apartment buildings erected in Moscow. This one is for 
members of the Union of Soviet Writers 


Left: ALL-WOMEN’S ART EXHIBITION. ‘Listening 
to a Report,’’ by 0. D. Yanovskaya is one of the paintings 
on display at the recent Moscow Women’s Art Exhibition 


Top of page: GORK Y METRO 
RADIUS NEARS COMPLE- 
TION. Construction is pro- 
ceeding rapidly on the Gotky 
radius of the Moscow Metro. 
Here is a view of part of 
the Sokol Station on the new 
line. Above: Bas-relief in the 
Sverdlov Square Station on 
the Gorky radius 


Left: WINNERS OF THE HEAVY INDUSTRY SOCIALIST COMPETITION. 
The members of this smiling group comprise the best blast furnace workers 
of the Krivorog Iron and Stee! Works, which was awarded the Traveling Red 
Banner for its high coefficient of furnace utilization. In February, the blast 
furnacemen brought the coefficient of furnace utilization up to 0.90 


Below: TAKING THEM INTO THE REALM OF MAKE-BELIEVE. E. I. La- 
Pina, famous narrator of Russian folk tales, in the midst of Leningrad school- 
children at the Palace of Pioneers and Octoberites 
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KARL MARX 


THE 120TH ANNIVERSARY OF MARX’S BIRTH 


By Prof. 1. DVORKIN 


The peoples of the Soviet Union fondiy 
cherish and honor the memory of Karl Marx, 
one of the greatest thinkers and political 
leaders mankind has 
ever known, whose 
ideas and teachings are 
being realized in the 
Land of Soviets. 
Lenin and Stalin, bas- 
ing their teachings and 
policy on the princi- 
ples of Marx, or Marx- 
ism, have brilliantly 
carried this great phi- 
losophy into practice, 
and developed it fur- 
ther under new condi- 
tions. 

Karl Marx, the man 
wno explained the laws 
of historical evolution 
from a new standpoint, 
the man who created 
a revolution in the 
sphere of social scien- 
ces, was born in 1818 in 
Treves (Rhine Prov- 
ince of Prussia). Marx 
graduated from secon- 
dary school at Treves, 
afterward entered the 
University of Bonn and 
later that of Berlin, 
where he studied law, 
history and philosophy. 
Marx took his degree in 
1841. At that time he 
adhered to the ideas of 
Hegel, the great Ger- 
man philosopher, and 
was in close contact 
with the left Hegelians. 
In January 1842 Marx 
accepted work on the 
Rheinische Zeitung, 
and in October of the 
same year he became 
the paper’s editor-in- 
chief, The paper was 
a fiery opposition or- 
gan and expounded 
revolutionary views, 
ruthlessly exposing the 
corruption and anti- 
popular character of 
the German govern- 
ments of those days. 
The paper was perse- 
cuted in every possi- 
ble way by the Prus- 
sian government and 
subjected to a severe 
csnsorship, It was com- 
pletely suppressed in 
March 1843. 

In the autumn of 
that year Marx went 
to Paris where, in 1844, 
he met Frederick En- 
gels. The two found that they agreed in 
their historical, philosophical and economic 
views. From this meeting dates the close 
friendship and uninterrupted collaboration 
of these two great thinkers, a friendship which 
lasted throughout their lives. 

As early as 1843, in an article whichappeared 
in the Deutsch-Franzésische Jahr biicher, 
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Marx showed that the history of the state 


was governed by the history of society and 


that production, productive forces, formed 


Karl Marx (1818-1883) 


the basis of social development. All histor- 
ians and philosophers before Marx claimed 
that the development of society followed 
from the evolution of the spirit or the evolu- 
tion of state forms. 

In 1845 Marx and Engels elaborated their 
new world outlook in a joint book, Deutsche 
Ideologie. The basic conclusion which they 


arrived at was that ‘‘... economic facts, 
which have so far played no role or only 
a contemptible one in the writing of history, 
are... a decisive historical force; that they 
form the basis for the origin of the present- 
day class antagonisms; that these class anta- 
gonisms, in the countries where they have 
become fully developed, thanks to large- 
scale industry, especially therefore in 
England, are in their turn the basis of the 
formation of political parties and’of party 
struggles, and thus ofall political history.” ! 

In the spring of 1847 Marx and Engels 
joined a secret society of revolutionary wor- 
kers, the Communist League. At the di- 
rection of the Second Congress of the League 
they wrote and published in the name of the 
League their famous 
Manifesto of the Com- 
munist Party. The 
Communist Manifesto 
expounds the idea that 
the history of social 
evolution is a history 
of the class struggle— 
the slaves and slave- 
holders of the ancient 
world, the feudal lords 
and the serfs in the 
middle ages, and the 
workers and the bour- 
geoisie in modern so- 
ciety, standing in con- 
stant opposition to one 
another. The transi- 
tion from one form of 
society to another is 
made by means of a 
revolution, which is the 
inevitable result of the 
development of produc- 
tion and theclass strug- 
gle. In modern capital- 
ist society the working 
class—the proletariat— 
is the most oppressed 
and exploited class. It 
organizes itself and 
becomes more and 
more class-conscious as 
class struggle progres- 
ses. The ultimate aim 
of this struggle is the 
overthrow of the bour- 
geois order by the 
workers. The power 
passes into their hands. 
The working class, on 
taking the power, 
builds a new Socialist, 
Communist society 
based on the abolition 
of private property, on 
the abolition of the 
exploitation of man by 
man, on the owner- 
ship of the factories, 
mills, the land, rail- 
ways, etc., by the 
whole of society. The 
Manifesto ended with 
a call to the workers 
of the world to unite. 
The revolutions which 
swept over Europe in 
1848 excellently con- 
firmed Marx’sanalysis. 
As editor of the Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung 
(June 1848 to May 
1849), as well as later, 
Marx showed himself 
to be a publicist of ex- 
ceptional power. In 1849 Marx went to Lon- 
don and remained there for the rest of his 
life. There he wrote various works dealing 
with the revolution in Germany and France, 


* Karl Marx, Selected Works. Vol. II. 
Page 11. (Co-operative Publishing Society of 
Foreign Workers in the USSR.) 


Frederick Engels (1820-1895) 


in which he showed himself to be a bril- 
liant historian. His prophecies concerning 
the further trend of history were fully 
confirmed by the subsequent course of events. 

The profound truth of the ideals of Marx 
presented in the Communist Manifesto has 
never been demonstrated so clearly as in our 
days, in the epoch of the triumph of Socia- 
lism in our country. That which at the time 
of the writing of the Communist Manifesto 
by Marx and Engels was the program of a 
numerically small vanguard of the proletar- 
iat, has in our days been recorded in the 
Stalinist Constitution of the USSR as the 
inviolable law of the happy and free life of 
scores of millions of people. 


* Ok Ok 


In London Marx made a systematic study of 
political economy, on which he had started 
in 1843. For over two decades he worked on 
his immortal Capital, which created a 
revolution in political economy. The first 
volume of Capital appeared in 1867. The 
second and third volumes of Capital, written 
by Marx, were published by Engels after 
Marx’s death. 


Jenny Westphalen, the wife of Marx 


Reproduction of the painting '‘Engels At Marx's Home in Paris’’ 


In Capital Marx analyzes the laws of bour- 
geois society. He reveals the laws by which 
capital is born and by which the exploitation 
of the working class by the capitalist class 
takes place, the laws by which surplus value 
is produced by the working class, appro- 
priated by the capitalist class and distri- 
buted among the various groups of this 
class—the manufacturers, merchants and 
bankers. He shows how the landowners appro- 
priate the product of the workers’ labor in 
agriculture. With. the development of capital- 
ist society, the wealth of the bourgeoisie 
grows, enterprises increase in size, their 
technical equipment improves, and capital 
becomes concentrated and centralized. Side 
by side with the increase in the wealth of the 
bourgeoisie, the working class is growing nu- 
merically through the ruin of the peasantry 
and the craftsmen and its poverty is increasing 
steadily. The productive forces created with- 
in the confines of the bourgeois order 
require a different organization of produc- 
tion, the Socialist form. The bourgeois 
order, with its anarchy of production, 
unorganized management and exploitation 
of the working people, becomes a hindrance 
to the further development of productive 
forces. On the other hand, the strength 
and class-consciousness of the workers is 
increasing. At a given stage of develop- 
ment the working class will overthrow the 
power of capital. 


“Along with the constantly diminishing 
number of the magnates of capital... grows the 
mass of misery, oppression, slavery, degra- 
dation, exploitation; but with this, too, 
grows the revolt of the working class, a class 
always increasing in numbers, and disciplined, 
united, organized by the very mechanism 
of the process of capitalist production itself. 
The monopoly of capital becomes a fetter 
upon the mode of production, which has 
sprung up and flourished along with, and 


under it. Centralization of the means of? 
production and socialization of labor reach a 
point where they become incompatible with 
their capitalist integument. This integument 
is burst asunder, The knell of capitalist 


Facsimile of one of Marx's lettersto Engels, 
written on the night of Aug. 16, 1867, after 
Marx had finished reading the proofs of his 
Capital. He expresses his deep gratitude to 
Engels for his splendid cooperation 
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Marx's works have been translated into all the languages ot the nationalities of the USSR 


Left: The house in Treves in which Karl Marx 
was born 


private property sounds. The expropriators 
are expropriated *” 

Capital reveals with inexorable logic 
the inevitability of the working class abol- 
ishing bourgeois rule by means of revolution 
and establishment of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. The teaching concerning the 
necessity and inevitability of proletarian 
dictatorship is the keystone of Marxism and 
is stressed throughout the writings of Marx 
and Engels, beginning with the Communist 
Manifesto. 

In his letter to Joseph Weydemeyer, 
written on March 5, 1852, Marx said: 

“|... What I did that was new was to 
prove: 1) that the existence of classes is only 
bound up with particular, historic phases 
in the development of production; 2) that 
the class struggle necessarily leads to the 
dictatorship of the proletariat; 3) that this 
dictatorship itself only constitutes the tran- 


® Karl Marx. Selected Works. Vol. 1 
p. 352. (Co-operative Publishing Society of 
Foreign Workers in the USSR.) 


sition to the abolition of all classes and to 
a classless society... .* 

Such is the idea, deduced from the entire 
theory of Marx and Engels, which Lenin 
and Stalin have furthered and put into effect 
in a new age and a new historical situation. 
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Marx combined intensive scientific studies 
with a practical political struggle. He headed 
the International Working Men’s Association, 
founded in London in 1864. The First Inter- 
national, which existed eight years, was an 
international organization of workers which 
played a very vital part in the political 
history of that day. Marx was the soul of 
this organization; all its important publi- 
cations were written by him. 

When, in 1871, the Commune was organized 
in Paris as a result of the rebellion of the 
workers, Marx wrote his Civil War in France, 
in which he showed the great historical 
significance of the Commune, which he 
proclaimed to be the first government of the 
working class in history. Marx and Engels 
took an active part in the organization of 
workers’ parties in various countries of Europe. 
In his Critique of the Gotha Programme, 
written in 1875, Marx visualizes the future 
Communist society which the working class, 
as he foresaw, establishes after coming into 
power. In this work Marx shows the dif- 
ference between the two stages of Communist 
society. Under the lower or first stage, that 
of Socialism, exploitation is abolished, 
public ownership of the factories, mills and 
the land is established, and every member 
of the community works according to his 
abilities and is remufierated according to 
the amount and quality of his work less expen- 
ses for state and social needs. 

At the highest stage of Communism, when 
production attains gigantic dimensions and 
the desire to work and serve his society 
to the utmost becomes one of man’s primary 
traits, each gives to the community accord- 
ing to his ability and receives whatever 
he requires according to his needs. 

After a prolonged illness Marx died in 
1883 and was buried in the Highgate Cem- 
etery, London. 

Over the grave of Karl Marx his friend 
Engels said: 

“<”. Marx was before all else a revolution- 
ary. His real mission in life was to contribute 
in one way or another to the overthrow of 
capitalist society and of the state institutiors 
which it had brought into being, to contribute 
to the liberation of thepresent-day proletariat, 
which he was the first to make conscious of 
its own position and its needs, of the condi- 
tions under which it could win its emanci- 
pation. Fighting was his element. 

«|, Marx was the best hated and most 
calumniated man of this time. Governments, 
both absolutist and republican, deported him 
from their territories. The bourgeoisie, whe- 
ther conservative or extreme democrat, vied 
with one another in heaping slanders upon 
him. All this he brushed aside as though it 
were cobweb, ignoring it, answering only 
when necessity compelled him. And now 
he has died—beloved, revered and mourned 
by millions of revolutionary fellow-workers— 
from the mines of Siberia to California, in 
all parts of Europe and America—and I make 
bold to say that though he may have many 
opponents he has hardly one personal enemy. 

“His name will endure through the ages, 
and so also will his work!’’4 

Marx was most hated by the oppressors and 
exploiters of the people, but he was loved 
most of all by the working people, and his 


3 Karl Marx. Selected Works. Vol. 1, 
p. 377 (Co-operative Publishing Society of 
Foreign Workers in the USSR.) 

4 Karl Marx. Selected Works. Vol. I, 
p. 17—18. (Co-operative Publishing Soeiety of 
Foreign Workers in the USSR.) 


name is cherished by the toiling masses as 
that of a man who has shown humanity the 
way out of poverty, the path of release from 
exploitation of man by man, the path to 
the emancipation of labor. 

The great teaching of Marx hasbeen 
developed further and enriched by Lenin 
and Stalin. They have defended this teach- 
ing against all enemies, opportunists, routea 
the traitors who attempted to deprive 
Marxism of its militant revolutionary content 
and to transform this most vital doctrine 
in the history of mankind into a mummy 
incapable of development. The brilliant 
teaching of Lenin regarding the possibility 
of building up Socialism in one given country, 
which Stalin has developed further and 
which under his leadership has been put 
into practise, has given an invincible weapon 
to the working class in a situation when the 
Socialist Revolution has come into the order 
of the day. 

In the works of Lenin and Stalin ana in 
the deeds of the Communist Party they have 
created, the teachings of Marx have become 
an irresistible force in the birth of the new 
world. 

The peoples of the Soviet Union are follow- 
ing the teaching of Marx and are applying 
his ideals in practice. They are convinced 
that this is the only way to social justice 
and human happiness. 

The Great October Revolution in Russia 
vindicated Marx’s belief in the victory of the 
working class. During the twenty years fol- 
lowing the Great October Socialist Revolu- 
tion thepeoples of the USSR, following the pre- 
cepts of Marx, and under the guidance of their 
leaders Lenin and Stalin, have built up a new 
society. They have built a Socialist society 
or, as Marx called it, the first phase of 
Communism. 

Marx’s main principles regarding the first 
phase of Communism have been put into 
effect in this country; they have become the 
life and customs of the people. Under the 
leadership of the working class the peoples 
of the USSR have built up a great Socialist 
industry and developed productive forces at 
an incredible pace. The Soviet order has made 
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Cover of the first edition of the Manifesto 
of the Communist Party 


Marx with his daughter Laura 


such a development possible.” Ninety-three 
per cent of all the peasantry are organized 
in collective farms and are working on a 
social basis. There are no owners of private 
property in the Soviet Union, such as pro- 
prietors of factories, mills and the land. 
These have all become the property of the 
whole people. Every toiling person works 
according to his ability and receives from 
society according to the amount and quality 
of the work he performs. 

The social gains of the working people of 
the Soviet land are embodied as a_ basic 
law in the Constitution of the USSR, adopted 
at the Congress of Soviets in December 1936, 
which the people have named the Stalinist 
Constitution in honor of the man who is 
its initiator and creator. Article 4 of the Con- 
stitution of the USSR, dealing with the 
economic basis of the Soviet order, states: 
“The economic foundation{of the USSR is 
the Socialist system of economy and the 
Socialist ownership of the implements and 
means of production firmly established as a 
result of the liquidation of the capitalist 
system of economy, the abolition of private 
property in the implements and means of 
production and the abolition of exploitation 
of man by man.” ‘ 

The ownership of factories, land, railways, 
means of communication, etc., according to 
the Constitution of the USSR is vested in the 
state, i.e. is the property of the whole people. 

Article 12 of the Constitution reads: ‘‘In 
the USSR work is the obligation and mat- 
ter of honor of every able-bodied citizen, 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Two of us were in the automobile, the Bash- 
kir Alsyguloy and myself, and we were cross- 
ing the Tamian-Katai Canton of Bashkiria. 
Straight and narrow, the road was flanked 
by dark plowed fields, beyond which rose 
the red and green spurs of the Ural Moun- 
tains. 

Cold rivers rushed down the mountains and 
poured noisily into the valleys. Along their 
course lay the wooden hamlets of the Bash- 
kirs. Five-pointed stars fashioned from dried 
leaves crowned the slender spires of the mi- 
narets. Children played in the blue mosques, 
which had been turned into kindergartens. ... 

The Tamian-Katai Canton is famous for its 
lakes, and Alsyguloy brought the car to a 
halt beside one of them. Circular in shape, 
it looked as though it had been drawn with 
a pair of compasses. A Bashkir inalong quilted 
robe was squatting on the shore before a fire, 
which was slowly consuming dry twigs. 
He was stirring the fire with a stick as though 
it were gruel. 

By the roadside were the ruins of some 
structure or other, and the charred remnants 
of beams and broken bricks lay in a tangle 
of undergrowth. Brightening suddenly, Al- 
sygulov drew my attention to the ruins. We 
decided to make a halt and sat down next 
to the Bashkir. 


Acquaintances are struck up very easily 
in these parts, and conversation flows freely 
over a campfire. In answer to my inquiries 
about the locality, the Baskhir commenced 
to tell us a tale concerning the lake on whose 
shore we were seated. As he spoke, he watched 
the fire, on which a pot of water was boiling. 
His voice rose and fell in a quiet, leisurely 
sing-song. 


IT 


“There once arrived among the Bashkirs in 
the land of the Seven Lakes a wealthy Russian 
by the name of Peter Petrovich. He came 
from the city of St. Petersburg. When he 
came, I cannot say exactly. If you are a 
child, your father had not yet been born then. 
If you are young, you had not yet seen the 
light of day then. And if you are old, you 
were then like your grandchildren are now. 

‘«*T will now live among you, Bashkirs,’ 
he told them on his arrival. ‘Sell me your 
lakes. I will fish in these lakes while you tend 
your cattle on your steppes. And so we will 
live at peace and friendship as neighbors 
should.’ 

“The Bashkirs pondered this carefully, and 
then told Peter Petrovich that they were 
agreeable. They sold the Seven Lakes at 
seven kopeks apiece. Peter Petrovich built 
a house by the lake, sent for servants anda 


«.. A Bashkir in a long quilted robe was squatting on the shore before a fire.... 


steward, and began to go about his business 
in the land of the Seven Lakes. 

“‘Men fished for Peter Petrovich in all 
the Seven Lakes. So teeming with fish were 
these lakes that there was never a day that 
one hundred cartloads of fish were not sent 
to market in the big gubernia town. So won- 
derful was this fish that as soon as a man had 
eaten one piece, he would reach out for two 
more. And the more a man ate of the fish 
of these lakes, the stronger was his desire 
for more. 

“This fish would be bought up instantly, 
no matter what price Peter Petrovich asked. 
There was never a day that he did not have 
one hundred cartloads of fish. And there was 
never a day that he did not receive one hun- 
dred cartloads of money from the market. 

“Peter Petrovich noticed that the Bashkirs 
were living by the very shores of his lakes, 
building their hamlets and raising their 
cattle. And he ordered the Bashkirs to leave 
their land. 

“« «Tf the lakes are mine, then the land be- 
tween the lakes is mine tool’ 

“But the Bashkirs did not agree, there had 
been no understanding that the land passed 
into Peter Petrovich’s possession along with 
the lakes. The Bashkirs even complained to 
the governor of the gubernia, but to no 
avail. There was nothing for it, but to de- 
molish their hamlets and leave the place where 
they abode. The people were ruined. 

“Then the Bashkirs went to work for Peter 
Petrovich. 

“Among the Bashkirs was a man called 
Alatar. He was hired by Peter Petrovich to 
fish in the lakes. For one year he fished and 
then for another year. It was already the 
third year that the man Alatar was in’ the 
employ of Peter Petrovich. 

“One day it happened that, having worked 
very hard and feeling very tired, he did not 
go home to the village to sleep—in any case 
he had to be up before dawn to fish for Peter 
Petrovich. So he lay down on the shore of 
one of the lakes and went to sleep. Arising 
before daybreak with a sigh, he cast his nets 
in the lake. He then pulled them in, dragging 
the heavy nets onto the bank. The nets were 
full with fish from the lake—but these fish 
were dead. 

«“‘What had happened? Never before had 
there been such a thing! Clearing the nets of 
the dead fish, he cast them into the water 
again. He pulled them out, and again they 
were filled with dead fish. 

“Alatar became frightened, and he emp- 
tied the dead fish onto the bank and threw 
his nets a third time into the water. And for 
a third time Alatar drew out his nets from 
the lake filled with dead fish. 

“All the fish in the Seven Lakes had per- 
ished overnight, and were floating upside 
down on the surface of the water. 

“Just at this moment it chanced that Peter 
Petrovich’s keepers came to make sure that 
the fisherman was not idling. They seized 
Alatar and dragged him before the master, 
Peter Petrovich. Although he was tortured 
to make him confess what had poisoned the 
lake, Alatar denied all knowledge of the 
matter. 

““«Tt was not I who poisoned the lake. | 
know nothing about it,’ he cried. 

“Ten Bashkirs were then cast into jail. 
The court in the gubernia town adjudged that 
these ten Bashkirs from the Seven Lakes were 
to be kept in prison and all the Bashkirs of 
the region were to pay annual tribute to 
Peter Petrovich until such time as the per- 
son guilty of poisoning the Seven Lakes was 
discovered. 

“Previously the Bashkirs had thought that 
life could not be worse than it was, but it 
turned out that it could be. And unbedrably 
hard became their lives now. 

“The man Alatar began to muse how best 
to help his people. And he resolved to go 
forth in search of the man who had poisoned 
the lakes. 


«««T will find out who poisoned the lakes, 
and then the tsar will admit that the Bash- 
kirs are not to blame and will release the 
hostages and free the people of tribute,’ he 
reasoned. ‘Then we shall live as we lived 
before the lakes were tainted, not easy by 
any means, but better than we are living at 
present.” 

“And-Alatar set out on his search. On and 
on he wandered, until finally he came to a 
great forest. Arriving at the very edge of it, 
he espied the sun above the trees, and on 
the sun there sat an eagle. 

‘‘‘Wither goest thou, Alatar?’ asked the 
eagle. 

***T go to seek my people’s fortune. I must 
find him who tainted the lakes. Then the 
tsar will have mercy on us and order 
the Bashkir hostages to be released 
and the people freed of tribute. Then 
my people will be happy.’ 

“If thou wishest to seek out him 
who is guilty of spoiling the lakes, 
then go thou from here on thy left 
hand,’ replied the eagle. ‘Thou shalt 
walk as far as the charred oak, under 
which there is a secret passage leading 
into the earth. Descend thou beneath 
the surface of the earth and follow 
this passage as far as it will lead 
thee. There wilt thou find him whom 
thou seekest.’ 

“Thanking the eagle, Alatar did 
as he had been bade. He went to the 
charred oak, found the entrance to 
the secret passage into the earth and 
set forth on his wanderings under the 
ground. For a long time he walked 
without seeing where he went. Finally 
his eyesbecame accustomed to the 
darkness, and he could make out the 
walls of the underground passage. Full 
of wonder, he continued on his way. 

‘Somewhere he could hear the 
babbling of a stream. Finally he came 
to it, and there the passage ended. 
Issuing from the rocky vaults, the 
stream flowed along a stony bed and 
disappeared through a crevice. Alatar 
dropped onto his knees and, cupping 
his hands and dipping them into the 
stream, took a mouthful of water, 
but he instantly spat it out—the water 
was bitter. 

‘‘Alatar began to search for a way 
forward. It was possible to go back, 
but the passage did not lead any 
further. He recalled the eagle’s words 
that there where the passage led him 
he would find him whom he sought. 

“Art not thou he who hath pois- 
oned the Seven Lakes?’ he asked the 
bitter stream. 

“The stream confessed that it was 
responsible. Having no way out, it had 
bored a passage through the earth and had 
encountered one of the lakes. The Seven 
Lakes were connected with one another, 
and the bitter stream had flowed from one 
lake into another. In this way, the water in 
all the lakes had become bitter, and all the 
fish in them had died. 

“After admonishing the bitter stream se- 
verely, Alatar made his way back. On and 
on he walked and, coming to the opening, 
stepped out into the bright world. He saw 
the forest, and above the forest, the sun, and 
sitting on the sun, the eagle. 

““‘T thank thee for showing me the way,” 
he said to the eagle. ‘Now I will go to the 
tsar and tell him who poisoned the lake. 
He will release the hostages and free the 
Bashkirs of tribute, and we shall live as we 
lived before, not an easy life, but neverthe- 
less better than we are living at present.’ 

‘No,’ said the eagle. ‘There will be no 
happiness for thy people if thou dost that. 
Do as I will tell thee and thy people will be 
happy. 

‘Take this club, Alatar,’ said the eagle. 
‘With this in thy hand, thou needst fear noth- 


ing. Drive away the tsar and thy master 
with this club, and when thou hast done so, 
the Bashkir people of the Seven Lakes will 
return to their former lands and will be their 
own masters.’ 

“Taking the club that the eagle gave him, 
Alatar went to the town where the Bashkir 
hostages were languishing in jail. Arriving 
at the prison, he raised his club—and open 
flew the prison gates and the Bashkirs were 
free. Then Alatar went to the capital, in 
which the tsar lived. He brandished his 
club—and the tsar was driven away. 

“He returned to the Seven Lakes, where he 
found that Peter Petrovich had locked him- 
self behind oaken doors and had surrounded 
himself with his keepers. Alatar summoned 


...He went to the charred oak, found the entrance to the 
secret passage into the earth.... 


together the people, smashed the oaken doors 
with his magic club and drove out Peter 
Petrovich. 


“In this way the Bashkirs came back to 
their former lands. Everything went well 
for them. For but one thing were they sorry— 
the Seven Lakes were spoiled. And now was 
just the time when they could fish in the 
lakes for themselves. 


“And Alatar related to the Bashkirs all 
about the bitter stream, whereupon they re- 
solved to wreak vengeance on the stream by 
filling up its bed with earth and strewing it 
with boulders to obstruct its course to the 
lakes. People were elected to go to the bitter 
stream, and with them went Alatar to show 
the way. 

“They came to the great forest at last. 
There above the forest was the sun, and sit- 
ting on the sun, an eagle, 

‘“« ‘Whither go ye?’ asked the eagle. 

‘«T have done as thou badst me,’ answered 
Alatar, ‘With the help of thy magic club 
I drove away the tsar and Peter Petrovich. 
Nobody now rules over us. And we are 


going to block up the bed of the bitter stream, 
for it has tainted the lakes.’ 

“But the eagle bade them desist and pro- 
ceed no farther, 

““*Return whence you came, Bathe in your 

Seven Lakes and you will see what will hap- 
pen,’ 
“The Bashkirs obeyed the eagle. They re- 
turned to the Seven Lakes and bathed in the 
waters of the lakes as the eagle had bidden 
them, Stepping out of the water onto the 
shore, they could not recognize one another. 
He who had been old, came out of the water 
young. He who had been sickly was healthy 
again. And he who had been born ugly came 
forth handsome, 

“And the Bashkirs then realized that al- 
though the bitter stream had destroyed 
the fish in the lakes, it had made 
their waters enchanted. 

“So they erected by the Seven 
Lakes a city of eternal youth in honor 
of the eagle. He who came to this 
city a sick man, returned full of 
health, the old regained their youth 
and he who was young, learned the 
secret of perpetual youth. 

‘This was how the good man Alatar 
won happiness for his people. And the 
wise eagle, who had shown him the 
way, was named Stalin....’’ 
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...We got up from the fire, which 
was burning low. Picking up a bag, the 
Bashkir packed the pot, now empty 
after tea drinking, into it and struck 
off from the main road in the direction 
of a neighboring hamlet. 

Alsyguloy drew me to the ruins of 
the old buildings we had noticed 
before. The charred beams bore witness 
to a fire that had broken out here. 
Even the broken bricks were dar- 
kened with age. Here had once stood 
the castle of Peter Petrovich, of whom 
the Bashkir had related. 

Peter Petrovich (the fable only gives 
his name and patronymic) had a sur- 
name, which was Nesedov. A hundred 
or more years ago his grandfather 
had seized the Seven Lakes from the 
Bashkirs in. the Tamian-Katai Can- 
ton by trickery. 

The lakes were really famous for 
their fish. Old inhabitants in Troitsk, 
where Nesedovy, who was a_ well- 
known fish merchant, marketed his 
produce, to this day confirm that his 
fish sold at amazing prices. From 
Troitsk the fish was shipped to St. 
Petersburg and even exported, it is 
said, to foreign countries. And, for 
reasons which were then a mystery, life 
in Nesedov’s lakes did suddenly become 
destroyed—this must have happened thirty 
years ago. The fish died out and the water 
became bitter, 

The mystery of the Seven Lakes remained 
unsolved for a quarter of a century, Some 
were fain to believe that the lakes had really 
been poisoned by the Bashkirs as an act of 
vengeance against Nesedov, who was notor- 
ious for his cruel treatment of them. Ne- 
sedov himself just before the outbreak of 
the war instituted a suit in the Ufa court, 
charging the Tamian-Katai Bashkirs with 
having poisoned the lakes. 

Preliminary judicial investigations of the 
case dragged on for sucha long time that sev- 
eral of the Bashkirs who had been taken into 
custody died in prison, while nothing is 
known of the fate of the others.... 

It was only recently that the health-giving 
properties of these dead lakes were discovered. 
Their water proved to have been tainted 
by a mineral spring which had probably long 
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Pouring the white-hot metal from a blast-furnace 


Some of the miles of rolled steel produced at Magnitogorsk 


MOUNT 
MAGNITNAYA 


Photos by A. SKURIKHIN 


It is not so long ago that Mount Magnitnaya, or the magnetic 
mountain, was a semi-arid spot in the Southern Urals. The only vi- 
Sitors were local Cossacks who, attracted by the surface deposits 
of high-grade iron ore, would appear from time to time. Coming 
with horses and carts, they would break away the ore with crowbars, 
and take it to the small mill at Beloretsk, eighty kilometers away. 

Tsarist Russia was not in a position to cope with the task of uti- 
lizing the tremendous deposits of iron ore which Mount Magnitnaya 
contained, lying as they did so far away from populated centers and 
existing means of communication. 

Only in 1929, under Soviet power, did life begin to quicken and 
hum at the foot of this mountain treasure-house. First came a rail- 
way, and then, from all parts of the country, construction workers, 
many of them members of the Young Communist League. 

Blast furnaces reached up to the sky, and shops of unprecedented 
dimensions began tg, spring up. A power house was built. The moun- 
tain slopes were a Scene of bustling activity as powerful excavators 
tore out the ore, and electric locomotives, fed by the new station, 
rolled it down to the bottom and pulled supplies and equipment 
to the top. 

In January 1932 the first of the four blast furnaces was blown 
in, producing the first Magnitogorsk pig iron. Not long after, the 
first Magnitogorsk steel flowed out of the open hearth furnaces. 
Six years have passed since then and the works has grown to be one 
of the largest of its kind in the world. 

An output of pig iron one and a half times the originally planned 
capacity has already been achieved by the Stakhanovite workers, 
engineers and technicians of this plant. Equipped according to the 
latest word in technique, the mill is a far cry from the former steel 
and iron works of tsarist Russia; and even the mills of other coun- 
tries are left behind. 

The new Magnitogorsk, a flourishing city of 200,000, has replaced 
the original little settlement of building workers. Up-to-date 
apartment houses, schools, hospitals, nurseries, theaters, clubs 


and a park of culture and rest are among the features of this formerly 
barren spot. 


Above: Nikolai Nedbailo, Stakhancvite of a 

Magnitogorsk mine, has been working there 

since its opening in 1931. He regularly ful- 
fills his plan 200 per cent 


Right: Stepan Pukhov, one the foremost Sta- 
khanovites of the Chemical-Coke Combinat at 
Magnitogorsk 


In the blooming mill. Upon completion of the large-scale construction work now in progress, 
the Magnitogorsk Iron and Steel Works will have the Greatest production capacity and the 
most advanced equipment of any iron and steel enterprise in the world 


The youth in Magnitogorsk is a mighty driving force in the rapid 

Socialist {empo of production. Pukhov (left) and Cherkassov, 

Young Communists, are members of the leading Stakhanovite 
brigades 


The open hearth shop of the works. 


Left: Electric locomcilves haul the ore to the mill 
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View of a suburb of Magnitogorsk 


On their way to the Park of Culture and Rest The City Theater 


Eighteen schools like this one were built in the new Socialist city K. .M. Matyushenko, a leading Stakhanovite of ’Magnitogorsk, is 
of steel during 1936-37 shown with his family in the garden of his home 
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Right: Children in the Magnitogorsk 
splendid care 


nurseries receive 


Many of the city’s wor- 
kers are members of 
art circles. Here are 
some of them during 
their free time 


Water sports are popular with many. These girls 
are on the lake near the new city 


In the flying school -at Magnitogorsk there are 111 

flyers, 225 glider enthusiasts and 86 parachute 

jumpers, all studying without leaving their regular 

work at the plant. Kira Ignatyeva, shown here, is 
one of the student flyers 


Right: Students of the Mining and Metallurgical 
Institute of Magnitogorsk also study and work together. 
Photo shows members of a class at the institute 
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How the cartoonist visualized the return of the Papanin four 


PAE NORTH POLE LAUGHS 


The heroic epopée of the North Pole Station has come to its successful 
conclusion. Upon returning home Papanin, already a Hero of the Soviet 
Union, Shirshov, Krenkel and Fyodorov were given high government 
awards. Shirshov, Krenkel and Fyodorov were awarded the title of Hero 
of the Soviet Union and each of the four received his second Order of 
Lenin. In addition, each received a money award of 30,000 rubles. 

A brilliant proof of the exceptional bravery of these heroes is con- 
tained in the following excerpts from diaries which show that even in the 
most difficult moments, during the dangerous, unprecedented drift of 
their ice floe, the Papanin group not only did not lose its presence of 
mind, but retained its marvelous sense of humor. 


May 22, 1937 
THE MYSTERIOUS NOTE BOOK 


On the day after the valiant Papanin four 
were deposited on the ice floe at the North 
Pole, Shirshov, the hydrologist, decided to 


have a look around and investigate the 
cracks in the ice. When he returned we were 
considerably alarmed at the expression on 
his face—so perplexed and glum did he look. 

“‘What’s the matter?’ we asked, ‘‘Tell 
Usequicklye ws. 


A warm farewell from the cold Arctic 
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Drawing by Kukryniksi 


SERRE TY 


Drawing by Semyonov (Komsomolskaya Pravda) 


“We... We... it seems that we aren't 
the first to come here. ...” 

“How do you mean, not the firstoln 

“‘Yes,’’ he said, and his face became even 
longer. He indicated a point in the distance: 

“There I found. . . some notes.” 

“Show them to me, here, let me have 
them!’” Hands reached toward him from 
all sides. 

Astonished, everybody turned the leaves 
of the notebook and examined the figures 
scrawled on them. Then a commotion, excla- 
mations and suddenly a hearty laugh: 

“But these are my notes!’ laughed Fyodor- 
ov. ‘I’ve been looking all over for them 
and had given them up as lost... .” 

It appeared that the rocket Spirin had 
fired at my request yesterday, before my 
landing, was to blame. The leaves of Fyodo- 
rov’s notebook had blown out through an 
opening and dropped to the ice together 
with the rocket. 


M. Vodopyanov 


June 4, 1937 
ALL THE WINDOWS ON THE SUNNY SIDE 


We assembled the tent, fastened it down, 
covered it, lined it with furs and moved in. 
It’s warm inside, roomy and cosy. Every 
winterer has his own aluminum cot. There’s 
a table—chairs. Over the table hangs a 
portrait of Stalin. 

During the next few days we added a 
kitchen and a small entrance hall, with the 
result that we had quite a nice little apart- 
ment of three rooms, of course without the 
conveniences of a city apartment, but, 
however, very much on the sunny side. There 
aren't any other sides here during the sum- 
mer! 

I. Papanin 


June 6, 1937 
THE MISSING SAUCEPAN 


Before saying 'goodbye to the planes we 
looked at them long and lingeringly: they 
carried so many things we could use. The 
thrifty Papanin threatened to strip the flyers 
of all but their shorts. The mechanics were 
induced to give us all the extra tubing 
and wires. We were grateful for anything 
they gave us. Still the unforeseen happened: 
one of the planes flew off with our saucepan. 
We still can’t forget it. 

E. Krenkel 


June 15, 1937 
DANGER— WATCH YOUR STEP! 


Today another house has sprung up. It’s 
a high, big building, made out of the same 
building material—snow and ice—and covers 
our hydrological winch. We propose to 
place over the entrance the following sign: 
‘Danger — Watch Your Step!’ since the 
first step over the threshold may drop one 
through a hole in the ice. Through this hole 


(Continued on page 31) 


Stakhanovite Orlov, of the Magnitogorsk Iron and Steel Works, 
outstanding work in organizing a leading shock brigade. 


The Home of the 


Soviet Citizen 


By Academician V. A. VESNIN 


In Gorlovka, a town in the Donets Coal 
Basin, there exists an unusual museum. 
Inside a large glass pavilion, like in a bell 
glass, stands a lopsided, ancient mud- 
hut. 

Looking at this dreadful hovel, which 
resembles a kennel, it is difficult, almost 
impossible to believe that human beings, 
whole generations of human beings, could 
ever have lived in it, that people were 
born, grew up, became old and died within 
its dank walls which reek of the grave, 
with the cold ground for a floor beneath 
them and the low roof above. Yet these 
wretched kennels were the homes of the 
great majority of the Donbas miners before 
the Revolution, 

The living conditions of the workers in 
the big towns were but slightly better. Af- 
ter long hours of difficult and wearisome 
toil, the worker would come home from 
factory or plant. Climbing some crazy wood- 
en steps, he would enter a large, poor- 
lighted room with a low ceiling, small, 


smoke-begrimed windows, filthy walls and 
the tepid atmosphere of over-crowded and 
non-ventilated living quarters. 

This room would be filled with several 
dozen bunks or, more often, simple plank 
beds in which people would be sleeping. 
Approaching one of the bunks, the newcomer 
would shake the occupant, who would be 
tossing in fretful slumber; the sleeper would 
eventually open his tired eyes and then 
get up slowly. Sometimes without even 
casting off his soiled clothes, the newcomer, 
nearly dead from fatigue, would fall 
on the still warm bed, to drop asleep in- 
stantly. Employed in different shifts, the 
workers occupied the bunks in shifts too. 

These shocking living conditions were 
common among the Russian workers under 
capitalism. Seldom could a worker boast 
of his own apartment or even his own room. 
Corners, bunks and barracks were the 
most common of accommodation available 
for the dispossessed and exploited sections 
of the population. 


received an automobile” and 


this attractive cottage as premium for his 
He was snapped with his family in the sunny garden of his home 


The St. Petersburg workers lived in old 
basements or cellars, where they rented bunks 
or corners. The coal miners of the Donbas 
dwelt in their squalid, sunken mudhuts, 
which so resembled kennels that these set- 
tlements earned the ruefully ironic name 
of sobacheyevki (dog towns). The men and 
women workers at the Prokhorov textile 
mills in Moscow were housed in the notorious 
Prokhoroy barracks, which enjoyed a very 
evil repute. Here, in great barrack-like 
buildings fitted with plank-beds, lived many 
workers’ families, partitioned from one ano- 
ther by flimsy calico curtains. 

It goes without saying that not even a show 
of providing the tenants with the most elemen- 
tary conveniences or comforts was ever made 
in these barracks, basements and mudhuts. 

One of Maxim Gorky’s short stories, The 
Conjlagration, contains a vivid description 
of a working class district in one of the pre- 
revolutionary industrial towns on the Volga: 

“Resembling tubs of pickled cucumbers, 
the houses were all packed with workmen, 
furriers, tinsmiths, carpenters and_ tailors 
who worked for the clothing shops on the 
Balchug. From morning till night, these 
people kept up a continuous din, the sound 
of wooden mallets striking against sheets 
of tin and the drumming of thin rods on 
pelts being particularly noticeable. Chil- 
dren cried, women wrangled, drunken men 
bawled like madmen — life on Malo-Suetin- 
skaya Street, suffocating amid squalor and 
overcrowding, was singing an immodest song, 
familiar to all. 

“None of the tenants loved their street. 
The ground beneath the windows of the 
houses was bespattered with slops and lit- 
tered with rubbish of all kinds... .” 
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A new apartment house on Marx Street 


These appalling living conditions doomed 
millions of people in pre-revolutionary, 
absolutist Russia to inevitable extinction. 
It is therefore not surprising that such a di- 
sease as tuberculosis was widespread among 
the working class population. 

The figures given below on St. Petersburg, 
that best-appointed city of old Russia, af- 
ford a-striking illustration of living con- 
ditions under tsarism. 

One hundred and fifty thousand persons 
living in St. Petersburg in 1912 rented cor- 
ners and bunks. Not infrequently one and 
the same bed was occupied by two persons 
who worked in different shifts. Sixty-three 
thousand persons lived in basements. 

According to pre-revolutionary statistics, 
the death rate in the working class quar- 
ters of St. Petersburg was four times high- 
er than that in the bourgeois residential 
sections. Actually the death rate among 
the workers was still higher. More people 


Pattern of wall covering” 
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Moscow 


died in St. Petersburg in 1915 than chil- 
dren were born. 

The situation changed radically after 
the Great October Socialist Revolution. 
The early days of the Revolution saw the 
removai of the most distressed workers in 


most of the towns to well-appointed houses 


Design for wall decorations 


in the center. This, of course, was only 
a temporary measure. The problem could 
be solved. only by’ systematic housing con- 
struction on a great scale. 

* Such building work soon commenced and 
it is extending ‘yearly. ew. blocks of 
apartment houses, new workers’ cities and 
settlements have sprung up in the once dirty 
lonely suburbs..In place of the former doss- 
houses and barracks, spacious modern ‘apart- 
ment houses began to be built in the vicinity 
of factories and mills. There is not a single 
enterprise of any importance in the Soviet 
Union, old or new, which does not now pes- 
sess several apartment houses, if not entire 
little cities for its personnel. 

There was a quarter in Leningrad called 
the Narva Zastava, where the workers of 
the Putiloy Works and Treugolnik Factory 
used to live in basements, cellars, hovels 


and barracks. Today a broad, asphalted 
thoroughfare called Ulitsa Stachek (Street 
of Strikes) has: replaced the squalid and 
dismal little streets of the Narva Zastava 
district, and workers from the neighboring 
factories are living here in spacious and 
comfortable two- and three-room apartments 
with central heating, telephone, bath and 
other modern conveniences. 

A similar transformation has taken place 
in the working class districts of Moscow, 
Kharkov, Baku and other cities. Workers 
from the Bibi-Eibat oil fields, fitters from 
the Kharkov Tractor Plant, machinists from 
the Stalin Auto Plant in Moscow — all are 
now living in comfortable apartments in 
the hundreds and thousands of new houses 
which have been built during the 20 years 
of Soviet power. 


Experimental model of desk and chair for 
schools 


This housing construction is not restricted 
to the big cities alone. 

Five years ago, the last mudhuts in the 
Donbas were razed to the ground. This 
was. a great day -for the miners, and 
thousands gathered to watch the last ves- 
tiges of an accursed and terrible past suc- 
cumb to the devastating flames. Bands played 
as the flames devoured the rotton walls of 
the hovels. In the vivid glare of the con- 
flagration motor trucks carrying the last 
occupants and their belongings drove away 
from the burning huts, heading for the large 
brick and stone houses of the new Gorlovka. 

There are no more mudhuts inthe Donbas 
now. Gorlovka, or the heart of the coal ba- 
sin, is proud of its cheerful, neat brick and 
stone houses, which line broad, smooth 
roads bordered by newly planted, trees. 
During the last four years alone, the towns 
of the Donbas have received twenty-six 
thousand new brick and stone houses, 
while about another sixty thousand have 
been built in the miners’ settlements. 

Just as extensive has been the housing 
construction carried on in ithe more remote 
parts of the country. Thousands of new houses 
have been erected during the period of So- 
viet power in the republics of Central 
Asia, in the Far East, in the Far North, 
and in the western regions of the Soviet 
Union. 

Whole new residential districts have been 
built in’ Kiev, Tbilisi, Tashkent, Yerevan, 
Murmansk, Khabaroysk, Vladivostok and 
other farflung cities of the country. 

In the comfortable houses of the new towns, 
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COLLECTIVE FARM ART 


Photos by N. SELTSOV 


The Lenin’s Path Collective 
Farm, Kabardino-Balkaria, 
presents an example of the 
development of peoples art 
during the past years. The 
farmers’ drama and musical 
groups have attracted well- 
merited attention with the 
high level of their perfor- 
mances. 


In photo above is the collective farm‘s chorus. 
Left is a collective farmer actor in the play 
‘Martyn Borolya,"’ while right is another scene 
from the same play. The leading actress of 
the theater, Maria Pelgui, a milkmaid on the 
farm, is shown at her regular work below 
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TALE OF IGORS REGIMENT 


By Prof. N. GUDZI 


According to historical events mentioned in the ‘‘Tale of Igor’s Regiment,’’ 
this great work of old Russian literature was created not earlier than 1185 
and not later than the early part of the year 1188. 

During May, 1938, the Soviet Land celebrates the 750th anniversary of 


the creation of this famous tale. 


The illustrations are reproductions of paintings by the Palekh master Ivan 


Golikov. 


which they made of the manuscript for 
Catherine I]; here and there are passages 
which fail to correspond to the printed 
version, ° ‘ 

‘2 The Tale of Igor’s Regiment was written 
seven and a half centuries ago, after the 
unsuccessful campaign waged against the 
Polovets nomads of the southern steppes by 
Prince Igor Svyatoslavovich of Novgorod- 
Seversky in the present Chernigov Province. 
In alliance with his brother, Vsevolod of 
Kursk, together with his sonand his nephew, 
Igor undertook the expedition to the south, 
relying altogether on his own forces. and fail- 
ing to come to an agreement with the other 
Russian princes, particularly with the great 
Prince Syyatoslavy of Kiev, who a year 


A rare manuscript collection, dating ap- 
parently from the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, was found in 1795 in one of the 
Yaroslavl monasteries by A. I. Musin- 
Pushkin, a collector and antiquary. In this 
collection, among other original works. and 
translations, was discovered that masterpiece 
of ancient Russian literature, the Tale of 
Igor’s Regiment. This work of genius has 
never been met, before or since, in a single 
one of the old manuscripts. 

Musin-Pushkin’s valuable find immediately 
interested connoisseurs, among them N M. Ka- 
ramzin, who was to become a famous Russian 
historian; he published the first report of the 
discovery in 1797 in a foreign journal. But 
five whole years. were to pass after the dis- 
covery before the Tale of Igor’s Regiment 
saw the light; it was only in 1800 that it was 


The clash of Igor’s regiment with the Polovets warriors 


first printed. Although Musin-Pushkin obtained 
the cooperation of two other scholarly 
historians in preparing the manuscript for 
publication, they found the reading, mastery 
and explanation of the text a complicated 
task;many passages were obscure or corrupted, 
and this explains the delay in printing. 
Unfortunately, in 1812 the manuscript. col- 
lection was burned, and with it a large number 
of copies of the printed edition, in a fire 
which destroyed Musin-Pushkin’s house in 
Moscow. Thus we lost the only old copy which 
existed—even though it was a comparatively 
late one—of the ancient masterpiece. This 
is the more regréttable since Musin-Pushkin 
and his colleagues were not particularly exper- 
ienced in mastering old handwritings and had 
difficulty in reading of the manuscript. 
This is witnessed by a copy, still extant, 


previous had dealt a crushing defeat to the 
Polovets tribes. 

This self-confident undertaking of Igor’s 
was the cause of the disastrous outcome of 
the expedition. The campaign is described 
for us by the anonymous author of the Tale 
of Igor’s Regiment and by. contemporary 
chronicles, which give a great number of 
details not touched. upon in the tale. The 
story in the chronicles is the work, however, 
not of a poet, but simply of a well-read per- 
son, while. the Tale itself. is the production 
of a brilliant poet, who combines the gifts 
of an artist and an outstanding publicist, 
inspired by a great civic ideal—the union 
of all the forces. of Russia, for resistance to 
the enemy. Besides the events of the expedi- 
tion, besides a masterful depiction of indi- 
vidual episodes in the clash of the Russians 
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Lament of Yaroslavna (left) and Igor with his wife Yaroslavna and an old psaltery player (right) 


with the Polovets forces, the author speaks 
with spirit and feeling of the dissensions, 
past and present, of the princes, as the cause 
of the severe trials to which the land of Rus- 
sia was subjected. 

According to his account, Igor’s expedition 
was preceded by an eclipse of the sun. Igor, 
nevertheless, disregards this natural ‘‘omen’’ 
seeming to warn him to give up his venture- 
some plan. Addressing his bodyguard, he 
declares that it would be better to fall in bat- 
tle than be taken prisoner by the enemy. He 
wishes to sink his spear in the ground at the 
farthest boundary of the Polovets lands. He 
is prepared to die in battle together with his 
warriors or, to mark his victory, quaff from 
his helmet the waters of the Don, on the 
banks of which the Polovets tribes have 
settled. He has mustered all his strength, 
Steeled his heart with courage, and, full of 
martial spirit, leads his brave regiments 
against the Polovets in defense of the Rus- 
sian land, 

Igor is met by his brother Vsevolod with 
his men—veteran warriors, born to the 
sound of trumpets, brought up under arms, 
living by their spears, riding like grey 
wolves over the field, seeking honor for 
themselves and glory for their prince. 

Evil portents accompany Igor and his 
troops during the whole journey. The ele- 
ments of heaven and earth, the beasts and 
the birds predict his misfortune. But he 
marches ever forward, ever deeper into the 
Polovets steppes, his native hills now far 
behind. 

The Russian troops were victorious in their 
first encounter with the Polovets forces. 
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They dispersed the enemy, took a number 
of beautiful Polovets girls prisoner and 
captured great booty — gold, precious 
fabrics and silks—with which Igor’s warriors 
covered the swampy ground. 

But on the next day a blood-red dawn boded 
ill. The Polovets warriors, recovering from 
the blow, rallied their forces and attacked 
the Russians, who were defeated in a three-day 
battle. The Russian troops, particularly those 
of Prince Vsevolod, defended themselves 
valiantly but were overwhelmed. Igor and 
his son, Vladimir, were captured. The author 
of the Tale recalls past battles which were 
fought because of the strife of the princes, 
but he can recall no battle so bloody as this. 

“From morn till eve, from eve till morn 
fly the fiery arrows, while swords ring on 
helmets and spears of steel shatter in the 
Polovets earth,’” says the writer, comparing 
the battle now to the sowing of grain, now 
to a wedding feast. 

“The black earth was sown with bones 
under the horses’ hoofs and drenched with 
blood; and from this sowing sprouted sorrow 
in the Russian land.” 

“‘Here the bloody wine ran out; here the 
bold Russians finished the feast; they gave 
their guests drink, but themselves fell for 
the sake of the Russian land.”’ 

Further the author reproaches Igor and 
Vsevolod, whose ill-considered step destroyed 
the fruits of the victory over the Polovets 
tribes won by their cousin, Prince Svyatoslay 
of Kiev, and strengthened the Polovets forces, 
The foreign merchants living in Kiev—Ger- 
man, Italian, Greek and Czech—laud Svya- 
toslav and condemn Igor, whose defeat in 


battle has undermined the well-being of the 
country, 

Next the tale turns to Svyatoslay’s gloomy 
and alarming dream, which seems to bring 
tidings of some misfortune. The boyars tell 
Svyatoslav that his dream signifies the defeat 
of Igor and his allies by the Polovets warriors, 
who have invaded the land of Russia and 
are spreading destruction. 

Upon this Svyatoslay pronounces his fa- 
mous ‘‘golden word,’’ in which, reproaching 
Igor and Vsevolod for their arbitrary actions, 
he appeals to the strongest Russian princes 
to come to the aid of Igor and defend the 
land. Here is concentrated the great publicist 
message of the tale, a passionate, intense 
appeal to forget princely quarrels and dissen- 
sions and unite the country’s vital forces for 
resistance to the enemy, 

Later the author again draws upon Russian 
history, recent and remote, to show how fatal 
to Rus (the ancient name of Russia) were 
the internal struggles among the princes, of 
which the Polovets tribes had taken adyan- 
tage. He describes in a specially colorful 
way the misadventures of Prince Vseslav of 
Polotsk, warrior and adventurer, who was 
given to the most ill-considered and risky 
undertakings and more than once, therefore, 
suffered misfortune. With sorrow the author 
recalls the first years of Russian history and 
the early princes, with whom no fault could 
be found; he regrets that the mighty prince 
Vladimir Monomakh, whom the Polovets war- 
riors dreaded, could not have lived on forever 
among the hills of Kiev; and now that 
prince’s waving banners are divided, shared 
among the present princes, 


Then comes one of the most poetic, most 
moving passages of the Tale of Igor’s Regi- 
ment, the lament of Yaroslayna, the lyric 
intensity of which has few parallels in world 
literature. 

“| shall fly like the cuckoo down the 
Danube,” she wails, as does that bird itself, 
unseen in the early morning. ‘‘I shall wet 
my sleeve of beaver in the River Kayal, 
I shall bathe the bloody wounds of my stal- 
wart prince.”” 

Three times she wails her lament from 
the wall of ancient Putivl, appealing to the 
wind, to the Dnieper and to the sun with 
a prayer to guard her husband and his army 
and aid him in returning to her, 

As if in answer to her prayer—an invoca- 
tion permeated with all the strength of her 
womanly love—fate smiles upon Igor. With 
the help of a Polovets tribesman, Igor escapes 
from captivity. His flight is likened to the 
flight of a falcon, the racing of a wolf, the 
swimming of a white duck, Nature, which 
before had warned him away from a danger- 
ous undertaking and accompanied his expedi- 
tion with gloomy portents, now joyfully and 
obligingly aids him in his escape. The Donets 
River, along which, sometimes by water, 
sometimes by land, Prince Igor is hastening 
toward Rus, gently rocks him on its waves, 
spreads a couch of green grass for him on its 
banks of silvery sand, shrouds him in warm 
mists under the shade of the green trees. 
So that Igor may hear his pursuers, the crows 
do not caw, the jackdaws are silent, the 
magpies cease their chatter; only the wood- 
peckers with their hammering show him the 
way to the river and the glad song of the 
nightingale proclaims the dawn. 


Like the shining of the sun in the heavens, 
so is the glory of Prince Igor in the Russian 
land. From the very banks of the Danube 
to Kiev resound the welcoming songs of the 
maidens in his honor, There is joy and merri- 
ment throughout Rus. Igor travels straight 
to Kiev, to Svyatoslay, the elder prince, as 
if in this way he intended to atone for his 
rash undertaking. 

The Tale of Igor’s Regiment closes with a 
eulogy to the princes, above all Igor, his 
brother Vsevolod and son Vladimir, and 
likewise their warrior band. 

This episode from ancient Russian history 
also drew the attention of other contemporar- 
ies of Igor’s expedition. There is a compara- 
tively short account in the Lavrentyev chroni- 
cles and a far more extensive one in the 
Ipatyev chronicles. But here the authors are 
concerned only with the expedition itself 
and do not even try to comprehend this event 
in the light of the country’s larger fate. 


The account in the Ipatyev chronicles sets 
forth step by step all the details of Igor’s 
clash with the Polovets tribesmen and 
the latter’s spoilation of Russian cities 
which ensued; finally, it tells of Igor’s return 
from captivity. In explaining what happened 
the author goes no farther than the tradition- 
al religious and moral interpretation of facts. 
Before the battle with the Polovets nomads, 
when Igor sees the eclipse of the sun, he tries 
to encourage and calm his warriors by saying 
that no one knows the mysteries of god and 
every portent comes from god, the creator 
of the whole world. Igor explains the first 
day’s victory of the Russians over the tribes- 
men by god’s help, and the defeat in the 
second clash as god’s pun‘shment on him for 
his sins; he is guilty of many murders, of 
bloodshed, of the separation of fathers from 
children, wives from husbands, daughters 
from mothers. 

The account given by the author of the Tale 
of Igor’s Regiment is altogether different in 
manner. He does not aim to give a consecu- 
tive explanation of all the circumstances of 
the expedition and Igor’s return from cap- 
tivity, nor is he inclined to a religious inter- 
pretation of what happened. Rather, he 
strives to explain the individual instance of 


Three bogatyrs 


Igor’s defeat in the light of the historic and 
political fortunes of the Russian land during 
a whole century. What his contemporaries 
regarded as simply an isolated fact of mili- 
tary misfortune for one of the princely groups, 
the author of the tale saw both as the inevit~- 
able sad result of the long dissensions and 
strife between the princes and as a stern 
warning to those guilty of the woes suffered 
by their native country. 


As he understands it, that which happened 
to Igor and his allies and the sorrows which 
befell the Russians after the Polovets victory 
were the inescapable result of the egoistic, 
separatist policy of the princes; brother said 
to brother, ‘‘That is mine and this is also 
mine.’’ And the princes came to term great 
that which was small, began to sow sedition 
amongst themselves, while the pagans ad- 
vanced victoriously into the land. 

The feudal disunion of Kiev Rus did not 
prevent the author of the tale, and indeed 
others of his politically far-sighted contem- 
poraries, from recognizing the unity of aims 
and interests of the whole country. He speaks 
out as an energetic and convinced advocate 
for rallying all the forces of Russia to resist 
the enemy, the despoiler and enslaver. It was 
in this political message that Karl Marx, in 
his correspondence with Engels, saw the ide- 
ological significance of the Tale oj lgor’s 
Regiment. 

No one else, not eyen the author of the 
chronicles, who also advocated the idea of the 
unity of the Russian land, has so passionately 
voiced an appeal for the rallying of the Rus- 
sian princes, with such inner inspiration and 
such force as the unknown writer of the Tale 
of lgor’s Regiment in the address to the 
princes, which he puts into the mouth of 
Svyatoslav. And he, as it were, re-enforces 
Svyatoslav’s ‘‘golden word’” with his exam- 
ples of ill-considered, warlike rashness, the 
futile military strife of certain princes, 
who paid for their heedlessness and ‘‘sedition’” 
with their own lives and the lives and 
well-being of the country’s sons, ‘‘god’s 
chosen,”’ 

The author, who takes a very advanced 
stand for his time, defending the general 
interests of the people, strives in everyway 
to enhance the authority of the prince of 
Kiev as the representative of the whole 
country’s cause. He takes a disapproving 
attitude toward Igor’s fatal venture and, 


together with Svyatoslav, grieves over the 
defeat, which cost the Russian people dear. 
Nevertheless, striving not to split the forces 
of the Russians, not to disunite the princes, 
but to bring about their union in the name 
of common aims, the author writes of Igor 
and Vsevolod in such a way as to arouse the 
sympathy and compassion of the princes or 
the fate of their brothers-in-arms, who had 
already paid severely for a rash step. 


The Tale of lgor’s Regiment is remarkable 
for the fact that its profound ideological 
content finds harmonious embodiment in a 
poetic form of great beauty, such as we meet 
in no other work remaining to us from the 
ancient Slavonic epics. The wealth of imagery 
and symbolic elements is a distinguishing 
feature of the tale. There is a profusion of 
poetic personification, comparison and fi- 
gure. A most important characteristic of the 
work, from which spring the richness and 
colorfulness of its poetry, is the inseparable 
intimacy we find between the world of man 
and the world of nature. Nature takes a most 
vital part, hostile or friendly, in all that goes 
on, 

The author’s love and feeling for nature 
and the elements explain to us the presence 
of pagan gods in the work. In a general esti- 
mate of the Tale of lgor’s Regiment, Karl 
Marx pointed out that ‘‘the whole song bears 
a christian-heroic character, although pagan 
elements still stand out quite noticeably.’” 
There is no reason to think that the introduc- 
tion of the gods of the pagan Olympus was 
simply a literary exercise of the author’s, 
like those indulged in by later poets in the 
epoch of classicism; nor is there any founda- 
tion to suppose that he believed in them, as 
his pagan ancestors had. It would be more 
correct to think that he was so in the grip 
of poetic inspiration that, in spite of his ties 
with christianity, he could not or did not 
wish to forsake that world of sensations and 
perceptions which paganism suggested*to him 
and which at that time was still strong among 
the masses of the people, upon whose poetry 
the author drew principally. 

He was not only a man of great intellect 
and education, acquainted with the best 
native and translated literature, but also a 
person of high artistic gifts; this quality 
is what inevitably attracted him to the source 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Suspended and ready for the cutting operation 


This 50-ton giant on the deck of the whaler 
Aleut, was caught off the Kamchatka coast 
in the Pacific Ocean 


WHALING 
IN THE USSR 


Photos by D. DEBABOV 


Picture an attractive showcase with 
its polished shelves adorned with pyra- 
mids of canned meats, margarine, arti- 
ficial ostrich plumes, elastic bones, 
glycerine, fine thread... . Then picture 
the deck of a small vessel, piled high 
with fantastic and monstrous objects: 
massive jaws large enough to hold 
several men, vertebrae the thickness of 
a good-sized tree trunk, a heart almost 
a meter in diameter, a tongue weighing 
a ton and a half, a two-ton skull.... 

What, if any, is the connection be- 
tween the showcase and this strange 
cargo? In the one instance we see but 
a few of the articles obtained from the 
whale, in the other the deck of a wha- 
ler after a catch. 

The fifty-ton carcass of the average 
whale yields products to the value 
of tens of thousands of rubles. Oiis 
used in the iron and steel and tan- 
ning industries are made from the 
blubber. The fins go to make glue, 
while the intestines, dried and pow- 
dered, make good fertilizer. Excellent 
filtrate is turned out from the por- 
ous bones. Durability and elasticity are 
added to silk by the weaving into it of 
thread made from whalebone. Salves 
and cosmetics are made with the aid 
of the two tons of translucent sperma- 
ceti lying in the whale’s head. 

Soviet whalers, plying the waters of 
the Northern Pacific off the coast of 
Kamchatka, have attained a high degree 
of efficiency, Whaling is a difficult job 
for, notwithstanding their size, whales 
are among the most cunning and elusive 
of animals. 

The actual catch is made with the use 
of @ harpoon-gun, to which a grenade 
is attached, when the whale comes up 
for air. He is a poor and shy target, 
however, for he remains at the surface 


Above: Gunner onawhaler. The harpooners are 

men with long training and experience. Once the 

whale is sighted success depends greatly on 
their skill in firing the harpoon 


for only two or three minutes, diving 
to the bottom at the slightest unusual 
noise. Wounded, the whale usually 
plunges. The next task is one of ‘‘reeling”’ 
him in and pumping air into him so that 
he should float. 

While the whaler goes on in search 
of more game the auxiliary vessel picks 
up and dismembers the carcass, A short 
45 minutes after the whale is boarded 
the job is finished. 


Right: After the whale is caught it is marked 
with a pennant so that the auxiliary ship can 
find the whale. The hunting vessels radio the 
location of the whales they shoot to the auxi- 
liary ship 


Left: He’s standing in the 
middle of the whale’s 
tongue 
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Left: Jonah would have 

had room for company 

in this one, They're 

seated on the lower lip 
of a whale 


Below: Brigade of 
‘‘ whale-butchers ’’ just 
before they start cut- 
ting into this giant on 
board the whaler Aleut 


MAY DAY— 
INTERNATIONAL DAY 
OF PROLETARIAN 
SOLIDARITY 


The decision to celebrate the first of May as the 
International Day of Proletarian Solidarity was 
adopted by the First Congress of the Second Inter- 
national in 1889. Since then the toilers of the whole 
world have been annually celebrating this day. May 
7 is a glorious holiday throughout the Soviet Land, 
a review of the strength of the victorious proletariat. 
The toilers of the Soviet Union sum up on May 
7 the successes attained in Socialist construction, 
demonstrate their happiness in their new free life 
and their solidarity with the toiling masses of the 
whole world. 


Photos: right, top — ‘‘Mayevka,'' a painting by Mikhail Yan- 

koy (1896), depicts a secret May 1 meeting of revolutionary 

workers in tsarist Russia; right, center — Physical culture 

units passing through Red Square on May Day; below — Mechan- 

ized military units passing in review before the Lenin Mauso- 
leum on Red Square on May Day 


Above: The PRAVDA printshop on the Serabryanicheskaya Embankment, 
1924—1925 


Above: House of the Press in Elista, capital of the Kalmyk Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republic. Before the Revolution the Kalmyks were a nomadic tribe 
and had no permanent place of abode 


Below: Amma Achygiya, the Yakutian writer known by the nom de plume of 
N. E. Mordinov, showing the Yakutian poet Chagylgan, whose pseudonym is 
I. D. Vinokurov, his play Man, published in the Yakutian language 


Above: A Section of the Lynotype Room of the modern PRAVDA 


Printing Combinat 


SOVIET 
PRESS DAY. 


On May 5, 1912, the first number of PRAVDA was published. 
This historic day is specially marked in the USSR every year and 
is celebrated as Soviet Press Day. 

In 1937 the entire Soviet Land, and with it the advanced revolution- 
ary press of the whole world, celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of PRAVDA, central organ of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
the disseminator of the great ideas of Communism and organizer 
of the struggle of the toilers for the triumph of Socialism. 

Each successive year Soviet Press Day sees the multi-millioned 
population of the USSR at an ever higher cultural level. 

Twenty years divide the present-day Land of Soviets from tsarist 
Russia. Peoples who under-tsarism were not even given the possibility 
of evolving their own written language, have, under Soviet power, 
created their own alphabets. Now being able to express themselves 
in writing they have the means of giving permanent form to their 
folk tales, legends and songs and developing an abundant new liter- 
ature, a virile national culture. A rich literature of many nationalities, 
scientific and political, as well as belles-lettres, has been created 
ir the USSR. Children study from books written in their native 
language. 

At the present time 3,000 newspapers are issued in the languages 
of the various peoples of the USSR, in addition to those published 
in Russian, as compared with but eighty-four in tsarist Russia, and 
books are published in one hundred and eleven different languages, 

The total number of newspapers in 1913 was 859, as against 9,250 
in 1936. 

Eighty-six million seven hundred thousand copies of newspapers 
were published in 1913, whereas under Soviet power, in 1936 approxi- 
mately 7, 400.000 .000 copies were printed. But even this does 
not yet quench the insatiable thirst for knowledge of the peoples of 
the USSR. To meet the growing demand the circulation of newspapers, 
periodicals and books is constantly increasing. z 

The Stalinist Constitution guarantees the peoples of the USSR 
the inalienable right to education and to the development of their 
national cultures. The splendid flourishing of the Soviet press is one 
Bio} that the peoples of the Soviet Union are fully utilizing these 
rights. 


Above: Mail is brought directly into the collective farm fields during 

the busy seasons. This mounted postman, V. Stetsky, of the Chongar 

Post Office (Dniepropetrovsk Province), is delivering mail to members 
of the Chervonny Chongar Collective Farm 


Right: The Constitution (Fundamental Law) of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics has been printed in all the languages of the 
peoples of the USSR. The photo shows just a few of them 


Below: Reading room of the Lenin Library, Moscow. Photo by 
A. Shaikhet 


Above: Librarian Lvinog of the Clara Zetkin Factory library (Moscow) 

issuing books to Orlova, an enthusiastic reader, for distribution 

among the workers of the latter’s shop. Orlova’s literary enthusiasm 

is contagious, for all the workers in her shop eagerly read the books 
that she brings to them 
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nomena sladeaenatiens 


THE VOLGA DANCE 
AND SONG ENSEMBLE 


Photos by I. Tuvin 


Happy are these artists of the Volga Song and Dance Ensemble organized 
by the Yaroslavl Philharmonic from worker and collective farm amateur 
choral, musical and dance groups. Their love for their native art is clearly 
evident in their warm, sincere presentations. Among them are to be found 
locksmiths, bookkeepers, housewives, stevedores, laboratory workers 
and many others. Their recent perjormances in Moscow met with great 
success. The beautiful Volga songs were sung with rich feeling and spon- 
taneous lyricism. Their dances, born and flourishing on the banks of the 
great Rt in river Volga, were full of the freshness characteristic of true 
folk art. Shown on this page are several members oj the ensemble during 
their presentations. E 


Left: Mosaic portrait of Gorky made of various Ural stones. Right: Casket of jasper and a crystal necklace, products of the Sverdlovsk Lapidary Shop 


STONE-CUTTERS 
Of the VRALS 


In the Louvre at Paris there is a large map 
of France made of Ural precious stones, 
Called a ‘twonder of lapidary art”’ at the Paris 
International Exposition in 1900, this map 
is the work of skilled stone-cutters of the 
Urals, whose fame reached far beyond the 
bounds of Russia. 

On one of the central streets of the city 
of Sverdlovsk, in the Urals, is a long low build- 


Photos and text 
by V. MINKEVICH 


ing with a sign above reading, ‘‘Lapidary 
Shop of the Russian Precious Stones Trust.” 
It is in this shop, which has been in existence 
about seventy years, that the most skilled 
cutters work. 

At first the shop was called ‘‘imperial’’ 
and served solely the tsarist court. Here 
skilled cutters and polishers, brought toge- 
ther from all over the Urals, made small 
baskets, ashtrays, vases and caskets of 
jasper and other Ural stones. These articles, 
fashioned with great talent and grace, were 
highly praised in Russia and abroad. 

A few exhibits of the work of the lapidary 
shop are on view in the Sverdlovsk city muse- 
um. Here there are vases of jasper, miniature 
caskets of cornelian, thesides of which sparkle 
with all the colors of the rainbow, a press of 
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Left: Specimens of 
the skill/ of the 
Ural stone-cutters 


NATIONAL SPORTS 


The sports movement in the Soviet Union 
is a movement which takes in the broadest 
sections of the people, penetrating even 
the most out-of-the-way and remote 
regions, All the many peoples inhabiting the 
USSR are embraced by this movement, one 
of the most interesting features of which 
is the large number of national games played 
within the borders of the Soviet Land, 


* * * 


Evening is the most pleasant period of the 
day on the sands of the Kara-Kum Desert 
in summer time. Immediately the red glow- 
ing disk of the sun disappears behind the 
sand hills, stars begin to twinkle brightly in 
the sky. In the coolness of the evening the 
Turkmenians, breathing freely after the 
oppressive heat of the sultry day, gather 
near some inviting well for recreation and 
amusement. 

It is the desert that has given birth to 
aksung, one of the favorite games of the 
Turkmenians. Resembling to a considerable 
degree the basketball of the Western world, 
it is played, however, with a white bone, for 
little else would be clearly visible in the 
dusk, 


The game is played between two sides of 
ten persons each, who take up their positions 
on a level stretch of ground much as one 
would in a game of basketball. No posts or 
baskets are used, however, and each side has 
a human ‘‘goal’’ stationed at each end of 
the field. The white bone is hurled up from the 
center of the field and is passed in short, rapid 
throws from player to player, each side striv- 
ing to pass it finally to one of their ‘‘goals,”’ 
who also acts if need be as guard. 


Good jumpers are trained by aksung, just 


as in yaglyka-tousmak, another Turkmenian 
game, which has arisen from an old custom 
of the people. When a Turkmenian pitches a 
new camp, he invites his friends to the ‘‘house- 
warming.’’ He hangs up various presents 
near the smoke escape in the roof of his tent. 
The visitors jump for these presents and 


those who succeed_in reaching them, carry off 
the gifts as their prize. 

Yaglyka-tousmak has now been intro- 
duced as a regular event in Turkmenian 
sports meets. 


Se oe 46 


The endless steppes of Kazakstan, parched 
and scorched by the burning sun, are ideal 
for the game of kokpar, which sometimes 
takes place over a territory embracing se- 
veral square miles. The best riders of the 
region are always ready to play this game, 
which has earned the nickname of ‘‘football on 
horseback.”” 

A kokpar match attracts many spectators, 
According to a Kazakh proverb, even the 
dead will arise to see a game. Mounted on 
horseback, the spectators gallop after the 


Contestants in a reindeer race at Arkhangelsk just after the finish 


An exciting moment in the popular Kazakh game called kokpar 
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players, cheering them on and discussing 
among themselves the good and bad plays 
of the respective champions. 

This game is played with the carcass of 
a goat, which is placed on the ground at the 
beginning of the match with the players of 
both sides at an equal distance from it. At the 
“whistle’’ two or three players of each side 
gallop for the carcass, each endeavoring to 
pick it up on the run and elude his opponents. 
The rider with the goat tries to get clear of 
his pursuers—who strive to encircle himand 
carry off the goat—and pass the carcass with 
a dexterous throw to one of his team. 

The goal in this game is the spot where the 
carcass was first picked up. A man in a red 
robe or with a red flag is stationed here, so 
that he may be visible from afar. The side 
which succeeds in throwing the goat at the 
feet of this man wins the match. 

Another equine sport popular in Central 
Asia is polo. At the present time polo is 
very much in yogue among the wealthiest 
classes in England and America, where it 
has found its way through Afghanistan and 
India, but few of its Western patrons can 
exceed the skill of the Tajiks of the Pamirs, 
the birthplace of the game. 

The Kirghiz people also have many games 
and sports in which their marvelous horse- 
manship can be displayed. Songs are com- 
posed by native bards in honor of the best 
Kirghiz horsemen, whose fame spreads far 
and wide through the republic, 


During a circus performance in the city of Khiva, Uzbekistan. The rope-walker is balancing 
a bottle on his head 


The Uzbeks have their own national forms 
of sport too, one of the most interesting and 
popular of which is belt-wrestling. No col- 
lective farm festival in Uzbekistan is complete 
without this item taking its place in the 
program alongside the mass dances, songs 
and other events. 

Stripped to their waists, around which 
long silken sashes are tightly wound, the two 
wrestlers circle around each other as though 
engaged in a queer dance. But all the time 
each is on the alert for an opening to seize ina 
firm grip his opponent’s sash, and when this is 
achieved, thestruggle begins. Without relax- 
ing their grip, the two wrestlers whirl round 
and round, each striving to lift his opponent 
off his feet and stretch him on the ground. 

When the wrestling is over, the crowd 
moves to where the shooting contests are to 
be held. Silver coins hang suspended high in 
the air from fine, invisible threads at the 
end of a long lane, along which mounted 
Uzbeks gallop at full speed. Following one 


Kirghiz girls during gymnastics hour 


another in quick succession, they fling up 
their rifles as they approach the coins and, 
without slowing down, take aim at the 
almost imperceptible threads and fire. 

The best marksmen of the world may well 
envy the skill and precision of the Uzbek 
shots. 

* Oe OK 


Daghestan, in the Caucasus, isa republic of 
gymnasts, with entire villages of ‘‘rope- 
walkers.”’ Lifeamid thesteep crags and gorges 
of Daghestan has- developed in the people 
a fine sense of dexterity, plasticity and a keen 
sense of balance. The people of this republic 
can climb the most inaccessible heights with 
the help of but an elastic cord made of goats’ 
hair, which is cast like a lassoo around pro- 
jections in the cliff face. 

Stunt riders of the Alaghez Mountains in 
Armenia have a game in which they charge 


(Continued on page 36) 


This smiling Uzbek girl evi- 
dently enjoyed her first par- 
achute jump 


THE ASHUG SINGS 
OF JOY AND YOUTH 


By UZEIR GAJIBEKOV 


Peoples Artist of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and deputy to the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR 


My own Azerbaijan, one of 
the eleven flourishing republics 
of the Soviet Union, has become 
an enlightened land with a 
highly developed culture and 
musical life. 

Thinking of what my native 
country is today, I recall the 
past. Old Azerbaijan did not 
have its own national theater, 
orchestras and choruses. The 
creative power of the gifted 
Azerbaijan people found expres- 
sion only in theart of the ashug 
(minstrel singer or bard). From 
generation to generation these 
ashugs whose origin reaches 
back into the dark ages, passed 
on legends, ballads, tales and 
songs, retelling them in all their 
primitive charm. 

The life of the ashugs in the past was hard, 
full of exhausting struggle, deprivation and 
want. All of them farm laborers, herdsmen 
or petty artisans, they were deprived of all 
rights. Real sons of the people, they reflected 
in their art the life and dreams of their own 
people. The names of Alexander, Jivani, 
Hussein, Najaf-kuli and other eminent ashugs 
of the past century, and the songs they sang 
are still popular in Azerbaijan. Their highly 
artistic improvizations were permeated with 
a revolutionary spirit of struggle. ‘ 


Asid Ruzayev, 


Azerbaijan bard who was 


Uzeir Gajibekov 


The tsarist government perse- 
cuted these freedom-loving folk 
singers, and during the years 
preceding the Revolution they 
steadily dwindled in number. 

All means were also used by 
the tsarist officials to prevent 
the establishment of a national 
‘musical theater. The amateur 
troupe which produced Leila 
and Mejnun, my first musical 
comedy, in Baku, had many 
distressing experiences. To begin 
with, much money, and it was 
not always available, was needed 
to rent a hall, for which the 
manager would charge us treble. 
We were given delapidated stage 
properties and secondhand sce- 
nery not always in keeping with 
the scene of action. The Oasis 
in the Desert scene, for instance, was 
performed with a set depicting the 
Caucasian mountains, while the set used 
to represent an old Asiatic town was a drop 
portraying a medieval French town. 

Attended chiefly by workers and employees 
in Baku, our performances were frequently 
prohibited by the police. A merciless cam- 
paign against the national theater was waged 
by the priests and obscurantists. I recall 
how one fanatic made a frenzied speech in one 
of the Baku boulevards calling for the destruc- 


recently accepted into the Union of Soviet 


Writers. He is shown here among collective farmers of Tauz 


tion of the Tagiyev theater, where we some- 
times performed. The local zealots almost 
succeeded in causing a pogrom. 

Directly Azerbaijan became Soviet, work 
began on the creation of an art national 
in form and Socialist in content. 
fy We began first by establishing an Azer- 
baijan music school. The only music college 
which had existed up to that time in Baku 
had not more than two or three natives 
of Azerbaijan among its students although 
there was an immense yearning for musical 
training in Azerbaijan. I was appointed 
director of the new music school, and in 
1922 established there a folk music depart- 
ment, where instructions in playing the 
tare and kemanche, popular folk instruments, 
were given. 

The first music school played an important 
role in training national musicians. A splen- 
did orchestra of folk instruments has been 
created from former students of this school. 
There are now five music schools and a con- 
servatory in Azerbaijan. 

Another orchestra of Eastern instruments, 
the Azerbaijan State Orchestra, which is 
directed by Honored Art Worker A. loanes- 
yan, is also of great interest. Following the 
folk originals closely, loanesyan arranges 
Azerbaijan melodies for the orchestra. A state 
national chorus of 200 voices, the first one 
in Azerbaijan, was recently founded. 
™ Our greatest achievement is the establish- 
ment of a national musical theater. The 
Azerbaijan State Opera Theater has won the 
love of the toilers not only in Baku but 
throughout Azerbaijan. Its repertory in- 
cludes my old musical comedies Leila and 
Mejnun and Arshin-Mal-Alan; Nergis, the 
first Azerbaijan opera on a Soviet theme, 
composed by the late M. Magomayev; Shakh- 
senem, an opera by R, Glier, which has 
played a notable role in the development of 
Azerbaijan music, and Ker-Ogly, my new 
opera. 

R. Glier is a prominent Russian composer 
who has devoted thoughtful and loving study 
to the folk art of the Azerbaijan people. 
For him the folk music of Azerbaijan, with 
its moving and captivating melody, has be- 
come an element permeating the very struc- 
ture of his musical conceptions. He has 
absorbed everything which the ashugs and 
folk musicians have revealed to him. In 
his opera Glier has reproduced ancient Azer- 
baijan and Iranian melodies with great 
veracity. 

The hero of Shakhsenem, which is based 
on a folk legend, is a brave, honorable and 
generous ashug named Ashig Garib. His 
incorruptible love for and will to freedom 
make him a real folk hero. Victorious at a 
contest of ashugs, he attracts the attention 
of the beautiful Shakhsenem, the heroine 
of the tale, by the charm and loftiness of 
his feelings. 

Shakhsenem does not tolerate her status 
as a person without rights. She finds the 
moral force to resist the will of her father, 
the wealthy Bekhrambek, who separates her 
from the man she loves and attempts to 
marry her to another by force. Dominated 
by feelings of truth, real love and humanity. 
Shakhsenem scorns riches. She loves freedom 
and nothing can break her firmness once 
she feels and knows that she is right. 


Two contending forces oppose each other 
in the opera. Against the oriental despot 
Bekhrambek stand Shakhsenem and Ashig 
Garib, the poor ashug to whom fate has 
granted nothing ‘‘but a lofty heart and the 
gift of song.” 

The incorruptible love of the two young 
hearts triumphs over the dark forces of 
despotic oppression, for on the side of Ashig 
Garib and Shakhsenem stand the people, 
who support all who strive for justice and 
freedom, 


Shakhsenem is a genuine national folk 


opera, which transports the spectator to the 
singular world of medieval East, 


The legend about Ker-Ogly, the hero of 
an Azerbaijan folk epic, served as the source 
for my opera of the same name. The character 
of Ker-Ogly, a valiant knight, has all the 
heroic traits of the Azerbaijan people — 
courage, love of freedom, irreconcilable hatred 
for oppressors and fidelity to duty. Ker- 
Ogly’s name is associated with bright pages 
in the history of the Azerbaijan people’s 
struggle for freedom. 

Defender of the poor and oppressed, Ker- 
Ogly was also a folk singer. Even today his 
songs, sung in all corners of Azerbaijan by 
the ashugs and the people, still retain their 
striking and profound emphasis. 

Most of the music of my opera is composed 
on the basis of melodies which correspond to 
those of Azerbaijan musical folklore, In 
certain parts of the opera, I have preserved 
the original tonality of the ashugs’ songs, 
inasmuch as Ker-Ogly himself was an ashug 
and his fellow bards sing of him, 

The above operas were shown in Mosccw 
during the ten-day festival of Azerbaijan 
art held in April 1938. 

The festival was very successful. By decree 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR the Azerbaijan State Theater of 
Opera and Ballet was awarded the Order of 
Lenin and the artists received high govern- 
ment orders. The leading singers Bul Bul 
Mamedov and Shevkhet Khanum Mamedova, 
as well as the composers Glier and Gajibe- 
kov were each given the title of Peoples 
Artist of the USSR. 


All the participants in the festival re- 
ceived money awards. 

During this festival celebrated ashugs also 
demonstrated remarkable examples of folk 
creative art. The poetic creativeness of 
these Azerbaijan folk singers has blossomed 
forth anew after the Great October Socialist 
Revolution. The first congress of Azerbaijan 
ashugs was held in 1926; the second this year. 


Mountain dwellers of Azerbaijan studying to play the kemanche 


Many of}these bards have joined the Soviet 
Whiters’ Union. 

The significance of the ashugs in the 
cultural life of Azerbaijan is tremendous. 
They do not let one important event in the 
country’s life pass without some poetic 
comment. Not only do these bards improvize 
remarkable lyrics, singing of nature and love, 
they are also inspired agitators, poetical 
propagandists. They play a mighty role in 
collective farm construction, in the education- 
al campaign againts religious prejudices and 
so forth. 


The people of Azerbaijan love and are right- 
fully proud of their ashugs. At any folk 
gathering, celebration or holiday the bard 
is always an- honored guest and welcome 
performer. 


Folk ensembles of singers, instrumentalists 
and dancers are being formed in the districts 
of Azerbaijan. 


My native Azerbaijan is flourishing and 
within it folk art is flourishing. Our ashugs 
sing about a joyful life. 


Left: First act of the opera Shakhsenem, as produced by the Azerbaijan Theater of Opera and Ballet. Right: A dance in the second act of 
> Shakhsenem 
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Above: Teapot from china service designed by the artist Leonov (left). The pattern 
fe tT FIT known as ‘‘The Partisans’’ was executed by |. I. Zorin. (Right) Teapot using as its 
ieee Re motif Rustaveli’s ‘‘Knight in the Tiger's Skin.’’ Designed by Leonov, and executed 
at the Dulevsky Porcelain Factory 


NEW MOTIFS IN PORCELAIN 


Photos by E. IGNATOVICH 


Below: ‘‘Dancing Tatar Girl’’ (left), a sculpture by Zamyatina 
(Right) ‘‘Father Meeting Son,’’ by N. Y. Danko 


No newspapers existed in- Russia before the 
reign of Peter I, if we omit the court gazettes 
which were issued in manuscript form from 
1621. The gazsttes consisted of embassy 
communiques and short news items culled 
from foreign newspapers, and were intended 
for the tsar and his retinue. 

In his vigorous policy of Europeanizing 
Russia, Peter I did not overlook so important 
a side of social life as the periodical press. 
December 16, 1702, is an outstanding date in 
the history of the Russian press, for it was on 
that day that Peter issued his ukase on the 
publication of the first printed newspaper. 

The first number of this newspaper, News 
of Military and Other Affairs of Moment and 
Note Occurring in the State oj Moscovy and 
Other Neighboring Countries, was published 
in Moscow on January 2 (old calendar), 1703. 
Peter I not only founded the first printed 
newspaper in Russia, but he also edited it, 
| read the proofs and selected matter from 
Dutch and German newspapers for transla- 
tion. 

Consisting of a few sheets of small format, 
the News came out irregularly, thirty-nine 
numbers being issued in 1703, twenty-eight 
in 1706, and seventy in 1720. At first the 
News was printed in church Slavonic type, 
and it was not until 1710 that a number was 
printed in anew (secular) type throughout. Af- 
ter this it was printed alternately in church 
type and secular type until 1717, when the 
latter type was adopted exclusively. From 
1711 the News was printed alternately in 
Moscow and St. Petersburg, but- the latter 
issues, which were decorated with a vignette 
of the Peter and Paul Fortress and the Neva 
River, with Mercury soaring over it; were 
usually followed by reprints in Moscow. 

The conservative nobility strongly disap- 
proved of the publication of this newspaper. 


The First Russian Newspaper 


By M. STROYEV 


Although the average printing was only one 
thousand copies and the price was only two 
kopeks, the paper was never sold out. By the 
middle of the eighteenth century the office 
of the Moscow Synod printshop had accum- 
ulated a large quantity of unsold publica- 
tions, including eleven thousand copies of 
Peter’s News of various years, and the synod 
ordered them to be sold for wrapping paper. 
At the present time sets of this paper and 
even single issues are extremely rare. 

According to modern standards, the first 
Russian newspaper was very primitive. There 
were no leading articles or feuilletons, and 
its contents were of a purely informative 
character. Items of exceptional political 
importance were often hidden away amid 
trifling notes. Considerable space was given 
to military topics, and the pages of the News 
bore traces of Peter’s anxiety to develop 
the economy of Russia, to reorganize the 
Russian troops and to spread education. 

Many curious items were contained in the 
first number of the News, which appeared 
235 years ago. Hele are some of them: 

“By His Majesty’s command Moscow schools 
are being increased in number, and forty- 
five persons are studying philosophy, having 
already finished dialectics. There are three 
hundred students in the mathematical school 
for navigators and they are taking to science 
quite well.” 

“We hear from Persia that the Indian 
king has sent an elephant and many other 
gifts to our august ruler. The elephant has 
been dispatched from the city of Shemakh to 
Astrakhan overland.” 

“It is reported from Kazan that consider- 
able oil and copper ore have been found on 
the banks of the Soku River. A fair quality 
copper has been smelted from this ore, 
promising considerable profit for the Muscovy 
State.” 


THE: NORTH POLE LAUGHS 


(Continued from page 14) 


we take our water samples and lower our 
instruments to measure the depth of the 
ocean. 


E. Fyodorov 


August 7, 1937 


‘THE SOCKS BURN BEST OF ALL 
I’ve been trying to discover what material 
would serve best of all for wicks. We tried 
cutting up our old socks and burnirg them. 
Fine results. We'll use old socks of pure wool 
for wicks. 
I. Papanin 


September 28, 1937 
A CHOCOLATE ALARM CLOCK 


In another moment — what bliss — I’ll be 
in the sleeping bag. It’s too bad that I’m 
not a poet: I ought to write exalted odes to 
our sleeping bags, our kerosene, our splendid 
primuses! Papanin and Shirshov get up 
about nine o'clock. Neither of them is con- 
fined to a strict time schedule, so that they 
have a chance to drowse luxuriously in their 
bags. To form the habit of getting up quickly, 
Shirshov hung a piece of chocolate over his 
head. The one that wakes him up checks 
the seconds on his watch. If Shirshov’s 
feet do not touch the floor in five minutes, 
the chocolate moves over to the next man. 


E. Krenkel 


August 30, 1937 


A FINE EAR 


We have been over two months in the Wes- 
tern hemisphere. Two weeks ago, finally, 
we moved into our native Eastern hemi- 
sphere. This happened during a vicious snow- 
storm. Shirshov joked that he had heard the 
bathymeters strike against the Greenwich 
meridian in the water. 


I. Papanin, E. Krenkel 


November 16, 1937 
HOT DOGS DAY AND NIGHT 


Between the cots is arickety table which 
is used as a laboratory. Over the table hangs 
a tincan to protect the ceiling from the heat 
of the lamps. It is my duty to fill the tin 
can with frozen sausages. We've outdone 
the Moscow Gastronom grocery stores: we 
have hot dogs day and night. The hot dogs 
caused Fyodoroy to become reminiscent: 
he hung the sign ‘‘No Beer Today’ over 
Shirshoy’s laboratory, that looks something 
like a soft drink kiosk. 

Each of us has his own corner where we 
keep all sorts of odds and ends. Papanin’s 
corner boasts the most. He sleeps on ropes, 
wires, copybooks, matches and books. He 
must have all these things ready at hand. 


E. Krenkel 


LITTLE ZHENYAYAND BIG3ZHENYA 


Little Zhenya Fyodoroy has never seen 
big Zhenya (Eugene Fyodorovy). Little Zhenya 
was born when his father was already on 
the ice floe. And big Zhenya wanted to 
know all about the little one. 

“Let me know what Zhenya is doing,” 
Fyodorov radios from the floe to his wife 
in Leningrad. ‘‘Sonny is sucking his toes,” 
Anna Viktorovna radios back. ‘‘Spread some 
jam on his toes,’” came the answer. 

At the telegraph office they were all per- 
plexed: from the North Pole, from the drifting 
ice floe, such a telegram! The matter must be 
investigated immediately. They checked up. 
Next day Anna Viktorovna read: ‘‘Spread 
some jam on his toes. So.” 

Little Zhenya can’t write. His mother 
writes. for him: ‘‘Dady, I envy you. You 
don’t have to wash-a whole year on your 
North Pole, but mama makes me take a bath 
every day. I yell, but it doesn’t help. Zhen- 
ya.’ And then again: ‘‘Dady, mama gives 
me apples and orange juice. I don’t suppose 
you eat such good things. When you get 
home. we'll let you have some.’ The father 
is indignant: ha, apples — you’d think there 
really was something to get all excited about! 
So he answers: ‘‘The compote we eat here 
would make your orange juice envious.” 

In Leningrad an announcement was made. 
of a radio contact between the mainland 
and the ice floe: Here was a fine chance for 
Fyodoroy to become acquainted with his 
son. So Fyodorov sends his wife a wire: 
“Take Zhenya along with you to the trans- 
mitter. Let him squeal over the microphone.” 
Anna Viktorovna answers: “If you want to 
hear shim squeal you'd better listen in during 
the night. He squeals so loudly you could 
hear him on your floe without a radio.” 


TALE OF IGOR’S 
REGIMENT 


(Continued from page 21) 


of true poetic inspiration—to the poesy of 
the people. The cadence of folk poetry per- 
meates the Tale of Igor’s Regiment from 
beginning to end, and it is from this source 
that the poet draws that inspiring freshness 
and robust health, which breathe from every 
strophe of his immortal song. 

The poet consciously restrains the flight 
of his fancy. Nevertheless he gives a tale 
which is a complete symphony of sounds, 
colors and images, striking in their force, 
beauty and daring. He understands and sym- 
pathizes not only with the martial exploits 
of battle-hardened warriors, but also with 
the feelings of a brother—a compassionate 
brother wearied in battle—with the sorrow of 
a mother bewailing her drowned son on the 
dark bank of the Dnieper, and with the 
devoted love of Igor’s wife, weeping on the 
walls of Putivl for her captive husband. He 
is stern when he speaks of the enemies of 
his fatherland and when he rebukes the 
princes who stir up strife; he is lyrically 
gentle when he speaks of those near to his 
heart, for whom he feels a warm human 


sympathy. 
Besides being steeped in poetry, the Tale 
of Igor’s Regiment gives a splendid 


picture of life in the historical period when 
the author lived. It vividly reflects the order 
of early feudal Rus, as that order found expres- 
sion in the peculiarities of the warlike life 
of the princes and their armed bands. The 
tale also gives us brilliant characterizations 
of historical personages then living, who are 
everywhere sketched with unusual subtlety. 

It took a person distinguished by great 
historical and psychological perception to 


(Continued on page 36) 
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[BOOK REVIEW 


A GOLDEN BOOK 


FOLK ART OF THE USSR, edited by A. M. Gorky, A. I. Stetsky, and L. Z. Mekhlis; 
published by Pravda, 534 pages, price 25 rubles 


By B. |. BARATOV 


This book was written by the peoples 
of the Land of Soviets. It is a compila- 
tion of the creative work of the minstrel 
singers, story-tellers and folk bards of thirty- 
five Soviet peoples. The folk tales, songs 
and limericks are gems of original people’s 
art: Set in the pages of this book like precious 
jewels, they haveasparkling, brilliant luster. 

The people has always created. It has al- 
ways expressed itself in art, and in song and 
tales particularly, even in those dismal times 
when its life was crushed under reaction’s 
deadening surveillance and the land was like 
a cemetery, where the deathly silence was 
broken only by the baying of capitalist and 
landlord bloodhounds. ‘ 

Nekrasoy, the great Russian writer, said 
that the song of the Russian people was like 
a moan. 

Through the centuries, in bygone ages, the 
people expressed its dreams of freedom, of 
a better and a just life in song. It sang of 
valiant fighters and folk heroes. From this 
wealth of folklore an epos was compiled. 
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Better than some historical books, it 
gives expression to the real character of the 
Russian people, its life and struggles. 

The Great October Socialist Revolution 
emancipated the peoples of our land, raising 
the many millions of the formerly oppressed 
nationalities to the sun of freedom, to the 
radiant heights of a happy and cultured life. 
Freed, the people sang new joyous songs. 
The abounding wealth of latent native 
creative art came to full fruition. 


What do they sing about in their songs, 
what do the liberated Soviet peoples say in 
their tales, folk rhymes and colorful. legends? 
They tell about their lives, about their 
hopes, their struggle against survivals of the 
old, accursed regime of oppression and 
exploitation, about their victories in building 
a new, free and joyous life. 

The songs, hzroic legends and folk tales 
are first of all devoted to Lenin and Stalin, 
the commanders of the Socialist Revolution, 
the beloved leaders of all the peoples. 


Left: 

Portrait of 
J.V. Stalin 
by the rug 
weaversof 
the Experi- 
mental Art 
Shops of 
the Turk- 
men SSR 


Right: 
Portrait of 
V.1. Lenin 
by the Ash- 
khabadrug © 
weavers of 
the Turk- 
men SSR 


The book of folk art begins with the 
Oirot” legend ‘‘The Golden Dawn Flames.” 

Anchi, an impoverished hunter, leads a 
miserable life in the rugged mountains of the 
Altai. He personifies the oppressed and 
exploited poor. The rich bey robs him, the 
zaisan (official), imposing unbearable taxes, 
strips him,and the ‘‘miracle-man’’ (clergyman) © 
takes the rest. Anchi’s little children die of - 
hunger. He is completely destitute. In de- 
spair he abandons his home, leaves his native 
valley and sets out in search of truth and 
happiness. Six times Anchi made the circuit 
of the Altai. Seven times he circled the earth. 
Finally, he found his happiness and salvation, 
He found a mighty bogatyr (hero of Russian 
folklore), a son of the toiling people and 
a great leader of the peoples who had over- 
thrown the power ofthe exploiters—the beys, 
the zaisans, the khans—and established the 
power of the toiling poor. This bogatyr’s 
name was Lenin. And Anchi, upon approach- 
ing Lenin, became also filled with power 
and felt himself transformed into a youthful 
Oirot bogatyr. ‘‘Nature and the people, 
birds and the lush Altai grasses, mighty forests 
and the turbulent rivers sing an everlasting 
song to the beloved hero, and come to love 
the name Lenin forever.’’ (pages 1—9) 

Everyone—the Oirots, Uzbeks, Caucasian 
peoples, Evenki, Turkmen and _ Russian 
folk singers, the Byelorussian and Ukrainian 
bards sing about Lenin and Stalin. And 
these songs are suffused with the ardent 
love of the peoples. Lenin and Stalin are 
personified in folk art as _ heroic, 
titanic figures, whose deeds transcend the 
ages. But in contradistinction to the folk 
art of olden times, these images and their 
miraculous powers are grounded in reality. 
The bogatyr Lenin did not descend from 
heaven, nor spring to earth from the nether 
world. He is a true son of the people. His 
strength comes from the people, is drawn 
from its revolutionary consciousness. 

The image of Lenin in the songs, legends 
and folk tales, as well as in the peoples’ 
consciousness, is inseparably linked with the 


image of Stalin, his best pupil and comrade- 
in-arms, the faithful continuer of his work. 
In the Russian folk tale ‘‘All Was Fulfilled 
According to Thy Will,’’ describing how Lenin 
was consumed in the struggle for the peoples” 
happiness, we read how all that Lenin con- 
ceived has been fully realized. Lenin’s blood- 
brother Stalin ‘‘in work, in scope, in flight 
like an eagle, in range as a falcon,”’ leads 
the people to happiness in accord with Lenin’s 
legacy. As they went with Lenin, the people 
go with Stalin. Stalin knows all the people’s 
most intimate thoughts, and spends his 
whole life caring for the people. (Page 66) 

The optimism and feeling of the people 
does not admit the death of Lenin. He lives 
in Stalin, in the Stalinist continuation of 
Lenin’s deeds. He lives in millions of hearts 
of the peoples and in the peoples’ will to 
struggle under Stalin’s leadership for the 
complete realization of Lenin’s legacy. (The 
Russian tale ‘‘Stone-built Moscow Wept 
Bitterly.’’ Page 55) 

“The Pledge,’’ an Ossetian song, tells how 
Lenin, on his deathbed, entrusted to Stalin 
the people’s fate, charging him to safeguard 
the poor against th rich and to create a 
new life according to his teachings. And 
Stalin, suppressing his unconsolable sorrow, 
restrained his tears for the sake of the people 
and reassured his teacher, giving his pledge 
to carry on the work for the people. 
(Pages 83—84) 

The people composes songs about the 
heroism of its daily life, about the mighty 
Struggle it carries on under the wise leadership 
of Stalin, whom it understands with its 
whole heart: 

“‘You are strong, you are staunch, we love 
you! You are great!’? (The Kurdish tale 
“I See Stalin,’’ Page 114) 

In the Mordvinian song ‘‘Flood of Light,”’ 
a mother, rocking her infant son to sleep, 
sings that when he shoots up ‘‘like an ear 
on the cornflower blue, Stalin will be the 
first word on thy lips.’ He will understand 
that the joy, the light, the sun shining in 
the life of the people, is bound up with 
Stalin. (Pages 107—108) 

The people also sings of the militant com- 
rades-in-arms of Lenin and Stalin, their 
staunch and loyal comrades in the common 
struggle for Socialism. It sings of the milit- 
ary deeds of the glorious commanders of the 
Revolution—of Stalin, of the Marshal of the 
Soviet Union Voroshilovof th2legendary he- 
roes of the CivilWar—Chapayev, Shchors and 
Frunze, The beautiful tale ‘‘Chapayev Lives,”’ 
affirms that thelegendaryhero did notdieat all 
in the turbid waters of the Ural River. He was 
saved in a miraculous manner. ‘‘Chapayev 
emerged and changed his name. No longer was 
he called Chapayev. He took some other 
name.... And now the people say—Cha. 
payev lives; he has become a great commander , 
such a just commander, so kind.’’ (Page 231) 


The art of the people is marked by a keen 
interest in current matters, by a vigorous 
response to events and problems of the present 
day. The people is ever conscious of the 
necessity of strengthening the defense capacity 
of the Socialist fatherland. The fascist- 
imperialist aggressors strive in every way to 
undermine the fighting capacity of the 
country, using for their foul purposes the 
remnants of the crushed hostile classes, 
fascist agents—Trotskyite-Bukharinite trait- 
ors, spies and diversionists, enemies of the 
people. The true sons of the people, the 
fighters and commanders of the Red Army, 
the valiant border guards, stand a vigilant 
watch over their native land. The Red Army 
is the people’s pride; it is loved and cared 
for as no other army in the world. How does 
the present-day relation of the people to 
the Red Army Giffer from its relation to the 
old tsarist army? Lamentation ard grief 
fill the old folk songs devoted to the soldier 
Serving in the tsarist army, for army service 
in the interests of capitalists and landlords 
was the greatest misfortune for the people. 


“‘Chapayev.”’ This wood carving is the work of students of the Ist of May Trade Union School 
at Bogorodskoye village, Moscow Province 


The Red Army is the defender of peace, of the 
free life of the peoples. Enrollment for service 
in the Red Army is a time for rejoicing. 
When seeing her son off to the Red Army, 
the old mother does not weep, but urges 
him to perform his military duties in an 


A Kumanets ceramic (jug), made by members 
of an artel in a village of the Vinnitsa 


Province, Ukrainian SSR 


exemplary way, not to dishonor his mother, 
to show no mercy to the enemy and, after 
his term of seryice, to return home a com- 
mander. (Page 268) 

The fascist aggressors are making ready 
to attack the Soviet Union. And the Soviet 
peoples are preparing for the supreme struggle 
against the enemies. The Russian tale, ‘‘How 
the Hunter Fyodor Drove Out the Japanese,” 


describes a heroic battle, waged by a family 
of hunters living near the Manchurian 
frontier against a detachment of wily Japan- 
ese interventionists. All nature—the trees, 
the beasts, the birds and storms—combine 
to assist the Soviet fighters. (Pages 230—234) 

“The Land of Soviets’ is a large section 
of this book, devoted to themes of the 
present day, to Socialist labor and to-cultural 
development. 

The Uzbek song, ‘‘October,”’ sings about 
the significance of the Great Socialist Revo- 
lution, about its productive and creative 
power. (Page 238) Life is born anew. How 
collective farms opened the way to a happy, 
well-to-do and cultured life is told in a 
Saami song, ‘‘The New Life.’’ (Page 310) 

Happy, robust fervor permeates the works 
telling of the struggle for the collective farm 
order waged by the people against kulak 
enemies, wreckers and idlers. They are fiery 
tales full of life and political content. The 
folk songs, limericks and tales served as mili- 
tant weapons in this period of struggle. With 
pointed words, ridicule and satire they struck 
the enemies, aided in mastering the new life 
and new tasks. The old songs of the people’s 
indigence and sorrow, the laments about 
famine and crop failure, the complaints 
about grievous toil ‘‘over old mother wood- 
plow on tiny plots of land” are now a thing 
of the past. The songs of today describe the 
joy of Socialist labor, they tell how our 
tractors and combines aid in cultivating the 


-vast collective farm fields. The satirical 


Byelorussian song, .‘Drunkard,’’ ridicules 
the loafer who dodges work, and says that 
he will remain isolated, an outcast from the 
collective. ‘“‘Let him idle and get soused 


-during the summer. When winter comes 


he’ll have nothing to eat.’’ (Page 412) 

The song composed by workers of the 
Kharkov Tractor Plant hails conscious So- 
cialist labor: 

“Flow onward song and ring, 

Work hums with song! 

Of Stakhanoy workers sing, 

Of our heroes, sing loud and long!”’ 


The Ukrainian song, ‘‘Ship of the Steppe,’ 
tells how the people have long ago forgotten 
about misfortune and have attained a joyous 
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“Red Army Man Guarding the Border.'’ Ap- 

pliqué work of colored straw on wood. This 

work was shown at the Ukrainian Folk Art 
Exhibition held in Kiev 


life. The sickle and primitive threshing 
have been replaced by the remarkable com- 
bines which ‘‘float in the golden grain. 
Like a wide river the grain flows into the 
corn bin. Sing a song of happiness, O Ukrain- 
ian people!’ (Page 380) 

In folk art the victories of Socialist 
reconstruction in agriculture are tied up 
with the triumphs of Socialist construction 
in the entire national economy, with the 
victory of the policy of industrialization, 
with the cultural development of Soviet 
nationalities, with the realization of the 
Leninist-Stalinist national policy and with 
the carrying out of the political directives 
and principles of the Communist Party and 
the Soviet Government. 

The Russian limerick, ‘‘Women Now are 
Equal,’’ recounts that woman today speaks 
a new language to man. Th: sweetheart 
manages a farm; she is awarded a Government 
Order. She is the foremost shock worker on 
the collective farm. She is the chairman of 
the village Soviet. Life is joyous with such 
a companion by one’s side. She has forgotten 
sorrow and worry. At her disposal are nur- 
series where she may leave her child when 
she goes to work. She is prepared to defend 
her Soviet homeland against fascist aggression. 
(Page 438) 

In the sorrow-laden days when Sergei 
Mironovich Kirov, one of the most beloved 
leaders of the Bolshevik Party, was criminally 
assassinated, the people created songs of 
mourning and of implacable hatred for the 
enemies of the people—the Trotskyite-Bukha- 
rin-Zinovyevite criminals, The Kurdish song, 
“Curse Be the Tribe of Traitors,’’ sings of how 
“in Leningrad they killed the best of Com- 
munists, the foremost, and bitter sorrow fills 
the heart of the land of Soviets.... If ’tis 
asked, who killed him? I reply: the treason of 
Zinovyev.”’ (Page 324) 

The Kazakh song ‘‘Holiday of the Stalinist 
Constitution’’ sings with exceptional power 
and feeling of the essence of the Constitution, 
the basic law of the USSR. 

“In it is joy for all peoples on earth, 

In it shines the glory of great victories, 

In it lives the Stalinist heart.” 

The Lezghin song, ‘‘I will Sing of the 
Bolsheviks,’’ which terminates the book, 
speaks about the great deeds of the Bol- 
sheviks. They established the prosperous, 
mighty economy of the land, attained abun- 
dance and raised a generation of fearless 
young men and women. And if the ene- 
my attempts to strike the Bolsheviks, he 
will meet the sharp sword guarding the land, 
the stern, vigilant sentinel of the steel-shod 
Red Army, and the Soviet people, faithful 
to the cause of Lenin-Stalin, led by Stalin 
and his teachings. 

The preface correctly points out that this 
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book of peoples’ art could well be the geog- 
raphy and ethnography of the Soviet land. 

It is an authentic golden book of folk 
art, giving a striking picture of our epoch, 
the reality of the Soviet Land. Its 
bogatyrs are sons and daughters of the heroic 
Soviet peoples. From this source sprang the 


folk creations which have gone into the mak- 
ing of this remarkable book. All the wealth, 
variety and hsroism of Socialist reality, of 
which the great Soviet people is the builder and 
creator, are reflected in this book with the 
dazzling colors and artistic beauty of creative 
fantasy. 


THE TALE OF THE SEVEN LAKES 


(Continued from page 7) 


been seeking an outlet beneath the bed of 
one of the lakes. The region of the Seven 
Lakes is destined to become a_ health 
resort. 

Building work has not begun yet, but popu- 
lar fantasy has anticipated the future spa. 
The Bashkir people have composed and 
pass on from mouth to mouth a folk tale 
about the Seven Lakes, the bitter stream, 
the eagle’s club and—the city of eternal 
youth. 

As for Alatar, his praise is also sung in 
other districts, where he is remembered as a 


hero of the Civil War. Long before the mys- 
tery of the lakes was solved, the name of 
Alatar Yulayev, a partisan leader during 
the Civil War, was famous throughout the 
Tamian-Katai Canton. When a whiteguard 
detachment entrenched itself in Nesedov’s 
castle, Alatar Yulayev set fire to the castle. 
The whiteguards surrendered, but the Nese- 
dov mansion was destroyed by the flames. 

The fantasy of the Bashkirian bards has 
linked thestory of Alatar, who was killed in 
the seige of Ufa, with that of the enchanted 
Seven Lakes in a charming folk tale. 


The memory of Marx is ever fresh in the hearts of the working people of the whole world. 
Marx's grave in Highgate Cemetery, London 


KARL MARX 


(Continued from page 5) 


in accordance with the principle: ‘He who 
does not work, neither shall he eat.’ ”’ 


In the USSR the principle of Socialism 
is realized: ‘‘From each according to his 
ability, to each according to the work per- 
formed.”’ 

Having built the Socialist society, the 
peoples of the USSR have set before themselves 
the task of building up, in accordance with 
the teaching of Marx, a Communist society 
whose basic principle will be ‘‘From each 
according to his ability, to each according 
to his needs.”’ 


It is only natural that the peoples of the 


USSR, who have put into practice the 
ideas of Karl Marx regarding social 
justice and the abolition of the exploitation 
of man by man, and who have built a new 
Socialist society, should deeply honor the 
memory of that great man, marking every 
important date in his life and activity 
The works of Marx and Engels are published 
in the Soviet Union in millions of copies 
and they are read by hundreds of thousands 
and millions of people. In Moscow, there is 
a large Marx and Engels Institute, which 
is engaged in publishing the works of Marx 
and Engels and making a study of the 
problems connected with their teachings, 


VOLGA — 


(A new film) 


The film Volga-Volga dif- 
fers radically from the time- 
worn type of comedy in 
which one can expect the 
customary stunts and the 
overcoming of insuperable 
obstacles. The adventures of 
the young characters of “Vol- 
ga-Volga”’ hold the attention 
of the spectator and are in- 
tegrally bound up with the 
plot of the picture. 

The scene opens in a little 
town on the Volga. Alyosha, 
a bookkeeper, and Dunya, 
organizers and pariicipants 
of an amateur brass band 
and chorus, are in love, but 
frequently quarrel. 

Bivalov, a dull-witted and 
droll fellow, holds Ppessimis- 
tic views regard ng the young 
people’s abilities and is scep- 
tical of folk art in general. 
Igor Ilyinski, the well-known 
actor, plays the part of this 
conservative bureaucrat ex- 
cellently, 

When the members of the 
amateur band start out on the 
Volga to attend a contest of 
folk art in the capital, the 
wily Bivalov, who had long 
sighed for a chance to get to 


VOLGA 


THE CINEMA 


Dunya Petrova and a young composer showing what they can doat the 
headquarters of the Olympiad of Peoples Art 


Moscow, joins them. The 
chorus of fisher-girls with 
Dunya also set out on rafts 
along the Volga. 

After many amusing adven- 
Volga the 
songsters finally appear at 
the Olympiad and Dunya’s 
songs are a great success. Bi- 
valov has to admit that he 
was wrong — the young 
people are talented, they have 
every possibility of devel- 
oping their gifts. ~ 


tures on the 


So happy and gay are the 
songs of this new comedy 
that they fill the actors with 
enthusiasm and through the 
vivid portrayal of the play- 
ers the audience is likewise 
carried away. 


Music for the songs and 
dances of the” film is by the 
popular composer, ,Order- 
bearer Dunayevsky, and the 
texts were written? by the 
well-known poet, Order-bear- 
er Lebedev-Kumach, whose 
songs are popular with mil- 
lions of Soviet citizens. The 
song of Dunya has become 
very popular with Soviet au- 


diences. 


Bivalov is surprised to find that even the cooks have their own Igor Ilyinski, 
jazz band : 


as the bureaucrat Bivalov, aboard the Volga steamer 
Sevryuga 
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THE HOME OF THE 
POVIET CITIZEN 


(Continued from page 16) 


such as Kirovsk and lgarka in the Far North, 
and Komsomolsk in the Far East, live thous- 
ands of workers, engineers and employees 
of the different factories and enterprises 
which have sprung up here during the two 
five-yezr plans 

Considerable housing construction has been 
completed in the districts inhabited by no- 
madic peoples. For centuries these peoples, 
oppressed by tsarism, led a wretched exist- 
ence, living in the yurta, the cramped and 
smoke-filled nomad’s tent which was the 
home of the Nenets in the North, the Kirgh- 
iz on the Ural steppes and many other 
peoples. 

These peoples are now discarding their 
nemadic ways and are beginning to settle 
down in the newly built towns. 

New houses with a total floor space run- 
ning into millions of square meters are being 
annually provided for the working people 
in the Soviet Union. The houses built last 
year alone added seven million square me- 
ters to the total floor space. 

Its scope and magnitude is not the only 
feature of housing construction in the So- 
viet Union. The abolition of private owner- 
ship in land and the conduct of the national 
eccnomy according to a single Socialist plan 
have enabled town planning and _ public 
utilities to be developed on the most tra- 
ditional lines. 

Unlike the old towns of pre-revolutionary 
Russia, which were divided into skarply 
contrasting fairly well-appointed central dis- 
tiicts and desolate, sordid suburbs, housing 
corstruction and town planning in Soviet 
cities today are obliterating this difference 
beiween the central part of the town and its 
cutskirts. The suburbs of the Soviet cities 
have now been transformed into excellent 
residential areas with blocks of apartment 
houses containing every modern convenience. 

In its efforts to build healthy dwellings 
the Soviet Government has established a num- 
ber of scientific institutes devoted to the 
study of housing hygiene. The results of 
these institutes’ activities are taken into 
account in the designing and construction 
of houses. The Erisman Sanitary Institute 
in Mcscow, for ins‘ance, has done important 
work in connection with the study of proper 
ventilation and air-conditioning of houses. 

New enterprises are built with strict con- 
sideration for modern hygienic and sanitary 
demands. Factories and works which are in 
any way likely to affect living conditions 
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Right: A study 


An Uzbek wrestling match 


in the vicinity adversely, are, asarule, built 
sufficiently isolated. Furthermore, accord- 
ing to plans for the reconstruction of Soviet 
cities, enterprises already existing in re- 
sidential neighborhoods are to be removed 
to other areas. 

Everything in the interests of the people— 
such is the guiding principle of housing 
construction in the Soviet Union. 

Notwithstanding the vast scale on which 
cwelling houses have been built in the So- 
viet Union, the country’s growing needs call 
for a further extention of activities in this 
field. Housing construction scheduled for 
the Third Five-Year Plan will take on even 
larger proportions than in the past. Moscow 
alone is to receive nearly a million square 
meters of new dwelling floor space this year, 
while in Leningrad, hundreds of houses are 
to be built along the Mozhaiskoye Chaussée. 


Before the Revolution, Russian houses were 
of two sharply contrasting types. The dwel- 
lings of the propertied classes were unneces- 
sarily spacious, and architects were not 
confronted with the problem of saving space. 
On the other hand, the wretched houses of 
the poor were devoid of any kind of com- 
fort. 

Every attention is now being given to the 
creation of comfort and convenience for 
the Soviet people. 

The large scale on which town planning 
is practised in this country has caused ar- 
chitects to give serious thought to architec- 
tural appearance and lay out. New build- 
ings are required to be bright, cheer‘ul 
and harmonious in appearance. 

The great attention. which the housing 
question is receiving guarantees the further 
extention of the construction of comfortable 
and beautiful homes in keeping with the 
growing demands of the citizen of the Soci- 
alist society. 


NATIONAL SPORTS 


(Continued from page 27) 


one another with javelins in their hands. 
Riding headlong toward each other, each 
opponent tries to grab the javelin out 
of the other’s hands and to pull him out 
of his saddle. All this is done without any 
attempt to rein in the mounts. 

Lelo is a fascinating ancient Georgian ball 
game which still enjoys the greatest popu- 
larity in that part of the Transcaucasus to- 
day. It can be best described as ‘‘cross-country 
football,’” in which sometimes the field 
extends over several square miles and whole 
villages form the sides. 


TALE OF IGOR’S 
REGIMENT 


(Continued from page 31) 


paint a whole gallery of masterful historical 
portraits in so masterful a manner as did the 
author of the Tale of Igor’s Regiment, treat- 
ing not only of contemporary princes but of 
those who lived and played their part long 
before him. In the whole history of the heroic 
epic throughout the world, we can hardly 
point to anything that equals this tale in 
the degree to which it reflects reality. 

We find no other production in the history 


of Russian literature up to and including the 
period of this work which equals the Tale 
of Igor’s Regiment in artistic significance. 
This, by the way, does not mean that it was 
absolutely the only work of its kind in early 
Russian literature; we have no assurance 
that there were not other great Russian 
works, which while not equal perhaps, to 
this tale, at least were in some degree similar. 
The very discovery of the Igor manuscript 


implol2: 


was the result of a happy accident. It is very 
possible that other productions, more or 
less like this work, were destroyed just as 
the only known copy of the Igor tale, our 
precious treasure from the past, was burned 


At any rate, we may confidently assert 
that such a rich and artistically valuable 
production as the Tale of Igor’s ‘Regiment 
could not have blossomed, so to speak, 


on totally unprepared literary and cultured 
soil. The very fact of its existence bears 
witness to a significant development of art 
and culture in Rus in very remote times, in 
particular poesy. The study of the Tale of 


Igor’s Regiment should furnish still another 


NEWS IN BRIEF| 


THE GIANT OF ELEC- 
TRICITY ON THE 
VOLGA 


A remarkable pattern of blue 
water arteries cuts through the 
vast expanses of the USSR. 
Even in ancient times, the water 
system of the great Russian 
plain amazed historians and geo- 
graphers. Nearly five centuries 
before the beginning of our era, 
before the State of Moscow was 
in existence and obscure Scythia 
lay in these parts, the father of 
history, the Greek Herodotus 
wrote: 

“There is nothing remarkable 
in Scythia with the exception 
of the rivers that water it; 
they are large and numerous.’’ 

Ancient geographers knew that 
the mighty Ra River (the Volga) 
flowed through the land of the 
Scythians and Sarmates, but 
they had no accurate informa- 
tion about it. 

The Volga, that mighty artery 
of travel, has always played an 
important part in the progress 
of the numerous peoples in- 
habiting its basin. 

On the banks of the same Vol- 
ga, along which tortured and 
mutilated barge-haulers once 
dragged their steps, there are 
today such giants of industry as 
the Gorky Automobile Plant, 
the Stalingrad Tractor Plant and 
the Saratov Combine Plant, 
which have shot up under So- 
viet power and which have no 
equal in all Europe. During 
twenty years of the existence 
of the Land of Soviets, the 
freight traffic of the river has al- 
most doubled its pre-war level. 

But the Volga is shallow. 
It cannot satisfy the demands 
of modern shipping as its depth 
in many places does not exceed 
1.5—2 m. This prevents the 
passage of large steamers. 

The Volga has to be transform- 
ed so that it will be accessible 
to large vessels throughout its 
entire length. At the instructions 
of the Soviet Government, a 
special organization was created 
to work on the Greater 
Volga project, the realization 
of which will solve the problems 
of transport and water power on 
the Volga. 

One of the largest links of the 


Greater Volga project is the 
Kuibyshev system of hydrotech- 
nical structures. A great deal 
of preparatory work has al- 
ready been carried out in the 
neighborhood of Kuibyshev, 
where the projected construc- 
tions are to be erected. 

The building of this power 
giant, unsurpassed in the 
past history of hydrotechnical 
engineering, and the largest in 
the whole world, will bestarted 
during the Third Five-Year 
Plan. The Volga power stations, 
provided with the most power- 
ful turbines in the world, will 
furnish the country with 14,000 
million kilowatt hours of electric 
power annually. 

The Kuibyshev construction 
job will be an engineering feat 
worthy of the Stalinist epoch. 

The Tsarevo-Kurgan dam will 
raise the water level of the Volga 
thirty meters. Thus the river 
will form an enormous reser- 
voir, larger. than any _ ever 
built. This reservoir will be 
seven thousand square kilome- 
ters in area and the level will 
be raised for- a stretch of seven 
hundred kilometers up the river. 
A waterway with a minimum 
depth of five meters will be thus 
formed between Kuibyshey and 
Kozmodemyansk, adding anoth- 
er 700 km. to the present chan- 
nel navigable by modern steam- 
ers, stretching from Kuibyshev 
to Astrakhan. 

The water reservoir created by 
the Tsarevo-Kurgan dam will 
also be used as a power source. 
Giant hydroelectric stations will 
be built. A power station to be 
built to the left of the Tsarevo- 
Kurgan dam is being projected 
and will have six generating 
units of a hundred thousand kilo- 
watts each, while a plant with 
eight mighty units will be built 
to the right of the dam. 

The capacity of the Kuibyshev 
power plants will amount to 
2.5 million kilowatts. 

The largest hydroelectric sta- 
tion in the United States, the 
Grand Coulee, is planned to have 
a capacity of 1.9 million kilo- 
watts, and the Beauharnois pow- 
er plant in Canada will have a 
planned capacity of 1.5 million 
kilowatts. Thus the capacity of 
the Kuibyshev station will con- 
siderably exceed that of the lar- 


gest power stations in the world, 
and will be five times as high 
as that of the Dnieper Hydrcelec- 
tric Station, now the largest in 
Europe. : 


A CENTURY-OLD 
PLAGIARISM 


The Songs of Mirza Shafi was 
the title of a volume of Azer- 
baijan poetry published in Ger- 
many in the middle of last 
century. The volume was a 


great success and was translated . 


into many European languages, 
running through about three 
hundred editions in a very short 
time. 

The publisher, a German tra- 
veler named Friedrich Boden- 
stedt, in the first edition 
modestly styled -himself the 
translator of the verses. Later, 
however, the resourceful German 
realized that it would not be dif- 
ficult to rob the folk poet who was 
a representative of a small peo- 
ple crushed under the heel of 
tsarism. In further editions he 
declared that he himself was 
the author and that Mirza Shafi 
was just an exotic ncm de 
plume. 

But Mirza Shafi was not of 
doubtful origin, nor a ‘‘German 
invention,’” but a talented lyr- 
ic poet of the people of Azerbai- 
jan, a poet who actually lived 
in the middle of the nineteenth 
century and who was contem- 
porary to another fine Turkic 
poet, Mirza Fatali Akhundov. 

A monograph on Mirza Shafi, 
which has been prepared by the 
Azerbaijan branch of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences of the USSR, 
is now being published in the 
Soviet Union. The authors of 
the monograph produce con- 
siderable material proving that 
the poet really existed and, fur- 
thermore, that Bodenstedt was 
a trickster. 

On the basis of archive ma- 
terial the monograph traces the 
entire history of Bodenstedt’s 
stay in Tbilisi and his aquain- 
tance with Mirza Shafi. It also 
establishes beyond dcubt that 
Bodenstedt did not even trans- 
late Mirza Shafi’s verses into the 
German, the real translator being 
H. Abovyan, a famous Armenian 
writer of the time. 


impulse to revalue and reinterpret those 
great cultural treasures which ancient Rus 
possessed and which she left as a heritage 
to succeeding ages. 


The Academy’s monograph on 
Mirza Shafi is being published 
simultaneously in the Azer- , 
baijan and Russian languages. 


LIFE AT AN ALTITUDE 
OF 50,000 M. 


The theory, held until-re- 
cently, that at altitudes greater 
than 15,000 m. life was impos- 
sible on account of the low at- 
mospheric pressure, has been 
disproved by experiments con- 
ducted by the central aero- 
medical laboratory. 

Creating an atmospheric pres- 
sure equivalent to that at the 
required, often very great, al- 
titude, in hermetically sealed 
rooms or pressure chambers, 
and utilizing instruments re- 
gistering pressure, temperature 
and other atmospheric condi- 
tions, aS well as the reactions 
of men or animals under these 
conditions, the laboratory has 
obtained data of great value. 

Experiments proved that car- 
rier pigeons, even at a height 
of 5,000 to 7,000 m., manifested 
all the characteristic symptoms 
of sickness resulting from great 
heights— drowsiness, hiccough- 
ing and nausea. Dogs, cats and 
rabbits died in convulsions at 
a heighttof 10,000 to 12,000 m. 
Tortoises and guinea pigs, for 
a prolonged period, withstood a 
height of 13,000 m. At greater 
heights not a single fully grown 
animal survived. 

But entirely unexpected re- 
sults were recorded in experi- 
ments on new-born mice and 
rats, which survived even when 
the pressure was less than 1 mm., 
that is, equalled that at a height 
of more than 50,000 m. Such a 
low pressure did not have the 
slightest effect on the baby 
rats, and they subsequently con- 
tinued developing normally, in 
spite of the considerable space of 
time they had spent under such 
conditions. 

A peculiar fact was disclosed: 
the older an animal grows, the 
less able it is to withstand low 
pressures. 

But how can these little ani- 
mals contend with the destruc- 
tive effect of such heights? The 
answer to this question is to be 
found in the fact that the body 
temperature of the baby rats, 
for instance, dropped to O deg. 
Centigrade (at 38 deg. Centi- 
grade their blood would have 
been at boiling point at a height 
of 20,000 m.) 

This new discovery is of im- 
mense Significance in the sphere 
of biology and medicine. 
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STONE-CUTTERS 
OF THE URALS 


(Continued from page 25) 


jasper decorated with raspberries, strawber- 
ries, cherries, currants and gooseberries of 
amethyst and agate. 

Wonders were created by a few highly 
skilled masters. Platonov, for example, cut 
a small perfume bottle out of a piece of jas- 
per. The diameter of the small neck of the 
bottle does not exceed ten millimeters, but 
Platonov contrived to polish the inside walls 
of the bottle through this minute aperture. 

Life was not easy for the men working in 
this shop in pre-revolutionary years. The 
old masters tell stories of the usurers who 
reaped great profits at the expense of the 
slave labor of the cutters and polishers. 

The aged Ozhgibesov does not even 
remember how many precious stones he has 
cut during his life. Fabulous wealth passed 
through his hands and not the smallest 
fraction of these treasures was left for Ozh- 
gibesov. The cutter worked unbelievably 
long hours at his bench, and _ others 


reaped the profits from his work, and what 
profits they werel Ozhgibesov relates how 
once he was paid ten rubles for cutting a gem 
which was subsequently sold for fifty thous- 
and rubles. 

“How much wealth I have created with 
my hands!’’ writes K. Voronoy,an old mas- 
ter stone cutter, in the book, Precious Stones 
of the Urals, which was published last 
year in Sverdlovsk. ‘‘And now, as I look 
back into the past—where is it all? Where 
is that which I, my father and my grandfa- 
ther created? | look back and see Vadish, 
the usurer, who became a millionaire by 
trading in precious stones and then went to 
America. I see Lagutayev, the merchant, 
who bought a cluster of grapes made of 
stones for two and a half rubles and sold it 
for fifty rubles. I see Barichey, my former 
master, who also made large profits from our 
work. And | see myself—and how dismal 
my life was! I often try to remember: Was 
there even a shred of what is called happi- 
ness in that life? For the life of me, I cannot 
recall a single thing. Poverty and toil, toil 
and poverty—that is all that comes to mind. 

“Now, of course, things are different. 
There are no Barichevs or Lagutayevs. | work 
for all and, consequently, for myself. My 
earnings rise to a figure we couldn’t have 
imagined earlier. Before we'd get fifty ko- 
peks, no more. Try to tell our young 


people! They will not believe that a person 
cutting precious stones could receive but 
fifty kopeks for it! And if they believe it, 
they will not understand how a man and his 
family could live on fifty kopeks a day. And 
we were fortunate to get even that.” 

Once upon a time the shop on Lenin Street 
was called a lapidary mill, whose antiquated 
machines were run by water power. Now 
young people work at electrically driven 
machinery, attentively and thoughtfully 
absorbing all the rich experience of the old 
skilled workers. Necklaces made by this 
shop from cloudy mountain crystal, ame- 
thyst, topaz and aquamarine, with their 
many-faceted sparkle. can be seen in the 
show windows of jewelry stores in all the 
cities of the Union. 

But the greatest pride of the lapidary 
shop is a map of the Socialist industry of the 
Soviet Land which was prepared for the 
last Paris International Exposition. Bzauti- 
ful rubies indicate iron and steel enterprises; 
power stations are depicted in dark, cherry- 
colored almandine; emeralds reveal wood- 
working enterprises; textile mills are shown 
with lilac-colored amethyst, while aquamar- 
ine lines mark the routes of Soviet ships 
along the Northern Sea Route. This truly 
artistic work of the Ural masters, is the fruit 
of the creative inspiration of free Soviet 
labor. 
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